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AN ABSENT FRIEND. 





BY SUSANNA 4, 
—_—_—_—_—_— 
rhou art so far away from us, 
We half forget thy face; 
so do not wonder at our dearth 
of happiness, This spot of earth 
ls now a darkened place, , 


Have we not read in ancient lays 
That each bad half a soul ? 

Ah, surely then those gifts of thine 

And my affection might combine 
ln One Barmonious whole! 


Back to the World 


BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘'A PIBOB OF PATOH- 
WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘(a MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
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OHAPTER I. 


f{\WO elderly gentiomen are endeavoring 
| to persuade a young girl not to do 

something upon the doing of which 
she has set ber mind, They are arguing, 
aud she is listening with a charming show 
of deference, which js deceiving them, 

Consequently they redouble their ener- 
gy, and do their best to place before her in 
the blackest possible colors the results of 
what she desires todo. They are not with- 
out hope that gradually she is being made 
to see the whole matter in its true light. 

When they have made an end of speax- 
ing, she says gently— 

“Would you be so kind as to read me 
over again, Mr. Duncombe, what Mrs, 
Ffolliott says?’’ 

“Oh, certainly!’’ says the the reverend 
gentleman addressed, with a slight smile 
and a glance at the otber pleader, ‘Mra, 
Ffolliott says: 

“¢] should be very thankfui if you hap- 
pen to know, dear Mr. Duncombe, of any 
gentie-mannered superior young woman 
who would do for s companionable maid 
or nurse or help for myself. I do not of 
course wish for a fine lady, because we are 
siinple folk; our establishment is not large 
indoors, and she would have to live with 
my dear old housekeeper. I want some- 
body who can read and write really well, 
aud wno, as I don’t indulge ln elaborate 
tollettes, would be willing to belp me in 
many other little ways which a regular 
lady’s-maid might not care to do,’”’ 

That is all that bears upon the subject,”’ 
adds the reader. 

“And,’’ asks the young girl, ‘‘is it it your 
decided opinion that I should not do for 
the situation?” 

“Pooh!” exclaims the other gentleman. 
“That’s not the question Not do. All 
women do—everywhere! They can it any 
situation—like hot gutta-percha—if they 
choose!’ 

“Well,” says the clergyman, hesitating, 
‘but, my dear, can you dress hair?” 

*“Mre, Ffolliott’s? Ob, yes! And won’t 
she wear caps?”’ 

“To be sure! Still, you know—excuse 
my persisting—but musn’t it be what do 
you call it?—tled up—fastened up with— 
thingamies—what is it?” 

“Hair pine?’ Tite young girl laughs 
outright at this display of masculine ignor- 
ance,and the laugh is a very clecrand ma- 
sical one, “Of course there wili ~s dair- 
ping; but they will not befie me. Iam 
very sorry that you are both so much 
against my plan. I don’t see any other 


who threw themselves on their knees be- 
fore their storn parents and implored their 
permission to marry. and who, when it was 
fiatly refused them, remarked quietly, 
‘Oh, well, we are married!’”’ 

The cGther pleader, for all bis scowl, 
thinks to bimaelf that, if he had been the 
recipient of a look as wistful as the one just 
bestowed on his clericalfriend by tbat 
young girl, he must surely have rushed 
forward and, casting all decorum to the 
four winds, have suddenly hugged her—as 
he was wont to do when she wasa delight- 
fal little girl in pinafore. 

“Do you know, child,’’ he says cheer- 
fully, ‘that there is one thing you can do 
for me at Westray?”’ 

“But you promised me,” she begins; 
and he gets his wistful look, 

“Yeu, yes! But you can do something 
for me that I'll be shot if I can ever do my- 
self!” 

“You know that! will do anything for 
you!’ she says eagerly, ‘What is it?” 
“You can keep your eye on that wild 
girl of the woods forme, Keepon knock- 
ing her ideas out of her head, and knock- 
ing yoursin. You'll oblige me very much 
by doing that. She will take that cottage 
down there——” 

“] know it; and, situated as 1 shall be, 
how will it be possible for me to be with 
her? I cannot be on terms of intimacy 
with her!” 

“It I knew how, | could of course easily 
tell you! I only said, missie, Keep your 
eye on her.” 

The young girl is still look doubtfully in- 
to her old friend’s face, and he is still look- 
ing, grimly affectionate, into bers, when 
the clergyman says— 

“Then good-bye! I must go now.” 

“On,” oriew the young girl, ‘don’t leave 
me like this! Promise me all sorts of 
things, Mr. Duncombe! No—better still, 
don’t be angry with me, and give me your 
blevsing!’’ 

“Nonsense!” he says, flushing and frown- 
ing. ‘1’m not that sort of parson—you 
know that!’ Nevertheless, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, he lays one hand on hers, 
and says (earnestly, ‘Yes, Peace be with 
you!” And, when she looks up,with mofs- 
tened eyg, the smile he gives ber is one 
of perfect sympathy. 

It is more than @ year now since old Sir 
Gideon Ffolliott of Fladden Hail, near 
Weatray, bas been gathered to his forefath- 
ers, leaving to his grandson and heir just 
as much as it was notin bis power to will 
away from him—lovely Fiadden itself, 
most beautiful and unremunerative of 
properties! 

His non-entailed landed possessions in 
other counties, horses, carriages, plate, 
jewelry, and pictures—all personal effects 
indeed, with the exception of certain heir- 
looms—and last, bat not least, the very 
considerable fortune wilied to bim by his 
second wite, who died childless—all these 
he bas left to bis adopted daughter. 

This daughter is the child by « previous 
marriage of his third wife, of whom a 
strange thing is said—that she wasable i 
only to make bim love her during her 1! 
but to regret her when she was dead. 

The will has not been contested, It was 
mode when Sir Gideon was in full poases- 
sion of his faculties; and, besides, he bad, 
after, but left the money that had come to 
him through one stranger’s hads to another 
stranger. 

The young Ffoliiotts had had only « pre- 
sumptive right to bis great wealth, and it 
was pretty well known that, if he bad 
chosen to ignore it, it was because he had 








Nor had Lis beart grown any softer when 
on bis second marriage, he himself was 
abie to set Fladden clear from debt. 

When bis son died, an early victim to a 
life of dissipation and folly, his widowed 
daughter-in-law and her little boys were 
thenceforward greater strangers to him 
than ever, 

He had allowed them to live at Fladden, 
and kept up the place for them as econom!i- 
cally as he possibly could; for he hated it 
with a fierce unreasoning hate, chiefly be. 
cause it must one day be Bryan’s—that 
young Rryaen for whom all men who knew 
him bad a good word—Alice Ray’s son. 
For himself, Sir Gideon had preferred to 
live in more congenial places—at Torquay 
or Mentone in the winter, in the summer 
in London, in the Highlands, on tha bor- 
ders of the Thames— anywhere where there 
was something to do, people to be seen, 
and money to be spent. 

And then one day the end of al! things 
worldly came to bim, and young Bryan 
came into his niggardly iuberitance—so 
niggardly an inheritance that it was found 
impoasible to keep up the old piece in even 
the bare order in which old Sir Gideon had 
kept it, 

There was no hesitation; Sir Bryan and 
bis mother accepted the situation in the 
same courageous way in which they had 
accepted a great many others, and moved 
at once into the Red Dower House, there 
to economize in the beat way they could. 

There they have prospered fairly. Sir 
Bryan has become agent for the large es- 
tates of bis old friend and neighbor the 
Karl of Beckingham. It is congenial work 
for bim; it keeps him among his own 
friends, and puts a few very necessary ex. 
tra pounds into his pocket. 

And Fladden—charming Fladden, with 
ite lovely views and its unfruitful soil, its 
ivy-covered gray-stone walis, where the 
swallows and martins build their nests and 
rustie among the thick leaves, with its long 
terrace, ita deep, pleasant bay-windows, its 
old-fashioned furniture, ite dignity and 
poverty—is to known to them no more, 

Sir Bryan thinks himself fortunate to 
have let it fora term of twenty-one years 
to a retired London solicitor with an sgri- 
caltuyal mania, a man with woney who 
thinks he can ‘'make something’’ of Flad- 
den, and who has unhesitatingly sccepted 
the terms which Sir Bryan’s solicitor bas 
been venturesome enough to ask, which 
greatly perturbe Sir Bryan, 

‘Good heavens, Putticombe,” he ex- 
claims, “that man must bea fool! | can’t 
take bis ofter—Fladden ien’t worth It!’ 

“Everything is worth what It will feteb,’’ 
is the answer of the astute lawyer, ‘This 
fellow wants Fladden——’”’ 

Matters are easily settled. If one bait of 
the county does exclaim, ‘Giood heavens, 
Ffolliott!” the other balf exclaims, ‘Well 
done, Fifoliiott!"’—and after his comedown 
the young Baronet 
popular than ever. 

Tne young heiress, Mary Holt, is a much 
greater difficulty to contend with. It is 
often said of the Ffolliotta that, for all the 
pleasantness of their manners and the sim- 
plicity of their ways, their pride is some 
thing Laciferoas! 

Mary Holt bas found it so. She bas im- 
plored them through her solicitors and by 
many eloquently-worded letters to agree 
to what she calla a just arrangement— 
nainély, that, aa she cannot touch the cap- 
ital of her money, which is leftin the hands 
of trustees for herself and ber heirs for 
ever, Sir Bryan Ffolliott will take—not as 
a gift, but as a right—until her death, three- 





never been able to forgive bis own son for 





way cf getting over the difficulty. How 
far did you say it isto Westray? 
You remind we the clergyman says 


Fr @ Slight pause 
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‘of the young couple 


| by marrying otherwise he might ave 
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jone so much for eavily encumbere 


KF ladden 


marrying pretty penniless Alice Ray, when | 


is perbaps wore. 
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1 an interview with Mra, . Proliiot, she ia told 
for anewer that, theante Lady Fioilictt and 
her daughier not having sought the ao- 
quaintance of Mra, Flolliott in the lifetime 
of her father-in-law, she prefers to remain 
# stranger to Mies Holt after his death. 
And so the matter ends, 





OHAPTER II, 
“This is the Weatray road ian’t 4K?” 
*Yos "im,?? 
‘*Which is the way to tbe Nurseries?’ 
“Straight on till you bea goodish bit 
® past the pond, Then they’!! be the xitoh- 
en gardens to the right of you; but the 
house iteelf is a good bail-mile up the 
bill,’’ 
“I suppose they'll be somebody | can 
speak to at the kttohen-gardepa?’’ 
‘Oh, yes,’m! Mr, Roberts is generaliy 
there hiseel!, or else old Bruce,”’ 

There is a hedge between the Nurseries 
kitchen-garden and the road, and on the 
kitchen-garden side of it » young man in 
‘flannels,’’ with a cricket cap at the back 
of bis glossy, smooty dark bead, is stoop- 
ing over &@ rose-bush which is there as 
though by accident, and is puffing great 
alouds of tobacoo-smoke at a colony of 
green-files, when suddenly he feels some- 
thing tickling the back of his neox, 

It ls June, and various insects are abroad, 
so he makes a dash at the spot with bis dis. 
engaged hand, and catohes hold of a piece 
of twine, 

He pulls, and the twine resists; where- 
upon, of course, he turns round sharply, 
and finds that the twine ends in a whip- 
lash, the whip lasb in a wh!p handle, the 
vbip-bandie in a smail gloved hand, the 
hand in an arm, and 60 on, up by a shapely 
shoulder to perhaps, in bis idea, the pret- 
‘leat baby-face he has ever seen in bis life. 

So he smiles, sand, though perbaps not 
without provocation, still with consum- 
mate |lwpudence, says— 

“What did you go that for, dariing?’’ 

“Darling!” repeats the vision. Nhe does 
not bluah—sbe does not look at all oonfua- 
ed, Nhe ls standing up ine little donkey 
Oarriageé On the other side of the hedge, the 
whip in one band and the reing in the 
other, ber hat ou one side, her jacket haif 
on, half off, and she merely looks baught- 
ily amazed, ‘‘Dariing,’ Indeed!” she re- 
peata, ‘Do you know, man, to whom you 
are speaking? Do you know that I am 
Mies Harveat?’’ 

‘Well, but why did you ticklethe back 
of wy neck witb your whip-lash?”’ 

“It whe au accident. I only meant to 
twiddle it about before your lace, | want- 
ed you to look round,” 

‘And couldn’t you have oalled out 
‘Men!’ or ‘Sir!’ or ‘Hallo!’ or something?’ 

“Another time 1 will, Have you any 
atrawberries?’’ 

“Plenty.” 

“Then send m6 & goodish many.’’ 

“Very well, I will. Kut what do you 
call ‘a goodisb many’?’’ 

“Three or four punnets, full, if they are 
nice ones, and alike all the way down, if 
you please, I’m not a good housekeeper 
yet perhaps; but 1 know about frult—s# 
ooind!”’ 

“111 see to it myself, 
anytbing more?”’ 

“Yos, Say ‘Ma’am’ now and then, when 
you address me, will you? You know that 
that’s what you sould do, Some cucuin- 
bers, if you have auy good ones,’”’ 

“Ooals to New Oastle!’’ observes the 
young man, #0 pleasantly thai it would be 
difficult to be angry at his rudeness: but 
the baby-faced girl only looks puzzled for 
a moment, and then anewers with 


Would you like 





quarters of the yearly interest thereof, 
But be invariably refuses all these offers, 
and dé ee lo euler into apy correspond 
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much thet he doce not dare even to amnile, 
lest the smile should burst intoa lsugb and 
his entertainer vauisu. 

“You have not told me where! am to 
send the things, ma'am.” 

“Do you know a little cottege on the 
Fladden road—a ocottege with bhomey- 
sucle?”’ 

‘Oh, old Drake's!" “Not old Drake's — 
Mise Harvest’s.” 

“You; buat, when old Drake was @ive 
_——— 

“I did mot come here to eOnverse With 
you,” the young girl ays atifiy. Then 
she nods, ber speech and aetion contrasting 
oddly, alte down, and ¢ ives off, 

He looke after Ler @ * bile, and i) or end. 
denly burete into @ prolonged roar of 
laughter, When he nas Snisbed bis laugh, 
and bis chuckling, he goes in search 
of a person known to bia world as Kob- 
orla.”’ 

“Oh, Roberta, [ want you to pick four 
basketfule of particularly good straw ber- 
ries, and takys them, with three fine cucutn. 
bers, to old Drake's oottage! Just leave 
them, and say they're what Mies Harvent 
wanted,’’ 

“With your compliments, sir?” 

“No, no—without my compliments, 
Just leave them,as I tell you, for Miss 
Harvest, You need not inention me at all, 
Now don't add or take away or embellish 
or flouriah—do Just asl tell you. And--er 
—you may eas weil|—er—oome to me if 
there’s anything tossy. Sir Bryan has no- 
thing to do with this,’’ 

Roverta says, ‘Yes, air,’’ stolidjy. He ts 
note briliiant man, but he has great gifts, 
one of which is that he can obey an order 
aud take a message iiteraily, When he re- 
turve, he says quietiy— 

“Mise Harvest would be giad, she saya, 
of a little asparegus; but it’s not to be rab- 
bish.”’ 

Anotner shout of laughter from the 
young man in “flannels; but Roberts does 
not laugh. He bes to leave his regalar 
work Ww cut asparagus, and walk back to 
old Drake's cottage with it, He feels that 
Nir Bryan would not be piensed at these 
“goings on.’’ Kutthe young man tn *flan- 
pels” te dear to Lim, so he meekly obeys, 

Two days afterwards Miss Harvost drives 
over in her donkey cerriage to settle her 
little ncoount at the Nurseries, 

There is nobody in the kitchen-gardens— 
at least, within sight—so she get outs of her 
carriage, ties the donkey to the gate, and 
walks gravely and deliberately up the path- 
way between two rows of fragrant currant. 
buahes, looking sbout her for somebody to 
speak wo. 

Presently thea pathway ends in a little 
wooden shed, at the half-closed door of 
which she raps discreetly. A iman presents 
himeelf, with a pruning knife In one hand 
and a bandle of twigs in the other! He 
touches his forehead respectfully with the 
bandle of the knife, 

“I've onme to pay for the things I had of 
your master,” she says, 

“To—to pay, na’am?”’ 

“Yes, | suppose you will do as well— 
won't your” 

He looks at her, grins, and thinks he had 
better call his master, 

“Wil he be long?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am! I think he’s up yonder 
at the stables.’’ The man disappears, 

The young girl bas not very long to wait; 
the master is soon on the spot, alone, hat in 
band, and brimful of misobief, 

“Good morning. How mucb?” the young 
girl says laconioally, scarcely looking at 
him, 4 

“Well, suppose we say two penoe for 
good luck,”’ he says, a little piquea at her 
complete indifierenoe, for he |s weil known 
‘Shereabouts”’ as “nandsome Dick,” and 
asearule women évince some slight agita- 
tion when they address him. This one 
does not, 

“Twopence!l” she repeats, with widely. 
opened eyes. 

“Well, they were very finestraw berries,” 
he anewers apolog: ‘ically, 

*] don’t understand,” she says ooldly, 

“] will expisio. I am’very giad that 
you liked the fratt, But we don’t sei! 
fruit here—we only grow it for our own 
use or for our friendas,”’ 

“What,” she cries—‘‘ian’tthis the Nar. 
scries?’’ 

You, it is; Dut thatisonly a foolish name 
for the kitchen gardens that belong to that 
little red bouse up there behind the trees,” 

The young girl looks more and more as. 
tonished as he makes bis explanation, and 
at ite conclusion she is furious, 

“I think,’’ sbe eays, after a pause, “that 
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dered me to send fruit and other ti.ings to 
your bouse, You did notask me whol 
wascr tf !t would be convenient. I did as 
1 wes told. And isn’t that the whcle duty 
of mau? How was I to know you would 
be annoyed at my abject obedience?”’ 

“] took you fora market-gerdener,”’ she 
Say? sevorely. 

‘Ob, did you? Well, thank you for ex- 
piaiuing it all away #0 nicely. Only 
@on't be so angry, Mise Harvest. Why 
shouldn't we be pieasantebout it? There's 
n> barm done!” 

“No barm done! Butthere is—a great 
doa! I've eaten the things!’’ 

‘‘You are most beartily welooine, I am 
au'6————’’ 

“—[ don’t accept presents—capecially 
when I ask for them,’’ she exclaims, witb 
dignity. 

‘1 shall be bappy to beg your pardon in 
the most grovelling way you can think of.”’ 
he answers, “I’in really very sorry for 
uny littie ‘oke; but of course 1 can’t take 
your money.” 

“] think you will have to take it!” 

“Excuse me, I cannot—and/] will not!” 
he suys, with a rather sudden alteration of 
manner, for she is getiing out her purse, 

“You don’t suppose,’ rhe says, ‘that I 
cboose to accept strawberries from strang- 
ere?’ 

“Very well. Kut I don’t choose to be 
paid for them."’ 

“Then you should now have sent them, 
Cucumbers too, and a fa: bundle of aspa- 
reqxna,’”’ 

‘Then, pardon me, yoa should not have 
asked for thein,”’ 

“] think you are the rudeat person | ever 
met in my whole iife,”’ the young gir! says 
seriously, with very little heat now. 

“And you are the coolest,’’ he thinks; 
but all he saya is, “It’s amistake, I meant 
it to be very funny, and I’ve madea null 
of it, You must forgive me—really you 
must—and jusi say Ww yourself, ‘It’aa imis- 
take,’’’ 

‘‘Itis,’’ she aaysgravely. ‘‘l am always 
making them—always! My deer grand- 
father’s last words wee, ‘Don’t trust ap- 
pearances,’ I liked your looks 60 much! 
{ sbouldn’t have thought you could ve— 
borrid! When | firat saw you, | tuougit 
you 80 bandsoime——" 

He looks up quickly, but he finds noth- 
ing to gratify his vanity. There is not the 
slightest vestige of consciousness or coque- 
try in her face, She is notéven looking 
at bhim—she is looking beyond him at the 
old wooden shed. Nevertheless his vanity 
bas been aroused, 

‘*]'m sure I feel very flattered,’’ he says 
awkwardly enoug!; but she does not even 
hear bim. 

‘I’m thinking how I am to make it up 
to you, if you won'ttake inoney, Do you 
osre for—for cakes of any kind?’”’ 

All he can do is to stare at ber; and she 
goes on a little anxious! y— 

“Or—aweeties, for instance, I have some 
delicious American aweeties, Do you care 
for awecties of any sort?’’ 

“No,” he says suddenly, as savage as a 
grizziy bear, “I care on!y for kisses,” 

She looks at him then, considerably taken 
aback, 

‘*Do you really mean it?” she asks slowly 
after a sudden rusb of color to her very 
temples has faded away and left ber as cold 
and as white asa lump of ice, 

‘I mean this. I charge a very high price 
for my fruit and vegetables. I don’t iwa. 
gine for a moment that you willl pay what 1 
ask. You will therefore be supposed to 
owe me indefinitely for what——” 

“No, 1 won't!’ she exclaims, ‘I always 
say! Will four do—two on each cheek?”’ 

It {se his tarn to be considerably taken 
aback, 

‘*O/ course,”’ he says at longth—"of course 
yoa know | don’t want you te kiss me, 
It's nonsense!”’ 

“Then you must take—five shillings,” 

He is almost rent in twain between a fu- 
rious desire to box ber ears and to snatch 
forty, not four, kisses, 

“Do you consider four kisses—two on 
each cheek—an equivalent for your -your 
«arden-stuff, or do you not?”’ 

Garden staff! 

*] do!” be exclaims with fervor; and then, 
with an heroic effort, because of the utter 
gravity of her lovely dimpled face—‘'Bat, 
remember, I don’t want to be paid at ail!’’ 

Her answer is to raise her face. He 
stoops to ber and receives—two on each 
cheek—four of the sweetest, gentiest of 
kisses from a pair of the warmest, softest 
lips that ever existed! 

Phe little episode teave him as crimson 


you have beheved ina very impertinent | as thestrawberries and her as cool as the 

mmanner to me,”’ cucum bere that have just been settled for, 
“J don’t see that,” he anewers, “Yeu I think,” she says aw verely and deliber- 

came bere and tickled the beck of my neck i ately. “thet you wanted t ‘mak a 

with a whip-iash, and you perewptorily or- plete fo fme. And you baven’t, for I’m | 





not so etupid and babyish #® perbaps you 
think! I wanted to make you ashamed of 
yourself, and I’:n sure I've done it, I’m 
sure that, whenever you look back to this 
day, shame is just what you will feel; 
whereas, when I Icok back to it, I sball 
say to myself, ‘1’m very glad I paid that 
impudent man what he asked,’”’ 

Before be bas time to recover himself 
and think of a suitable remark, she has en- 
tered ber donkey.carriage and driven off, 

Then he draws « lung breath and ex- 
claims aloud— 

“What a hateful little jcily-fish?’ 

Several pairs of eyes have however been 
witnesescs of tule Little scene—those of 
Hodge at tre door of a distant gines-housé, 
Into which be retreats giggling when there 
is no more to see; those of Stodge across 
the road on the top of a bay rics, resting 
from his labors on a pitchfork and grinning 
fromm ear to ear; those of Roberts himeelf, 
from afar, design dly prying and naturally 
curioue, 

But those pairs of eyes have only seen, 
and thelr accompanying cars have not 
heard, consequently might not be so ready 
to vouch for the young lady’s jelly-fshness 
as ‘handsome Dick’ bimself, 

Tnere is yet another person who bas 
viewed the little ecene with the assistance 
otf Mrs, Ffolltfott’s opera glasses, hastily 
anatched from tbe drawing-room table, 
Tuls la Miss Salome Champueys, the Rec- 
tor’s elder sister, an Old friend of Mrs, 
Ffoliiott’s and of her mother before her. 
She Is nearer seventy than sixty; she is 
small, thin, and delicate, but full of 
apirit. 

She bas no such Intimate friends as the 
Ffoliiotts, and they have not one so int!- 
mate ajfriend as herself. Mrs, Ffolliott 
calls her “Salome;’’ she calls Mre, Ffolliott 
‘my love.’’ Sir Bryan cal:a ber ‘Miss 
Cbhampueys” or “Miss Salome,” which 
she likes; Dick cells ber “Miss Ohamp- 
neys,’’ or ‘Mies Tyraut,’’ or Sal,” which 
sbe delights to be called. 

Sne calls them ‘‘boys,’”’ “young man,” 
‘ny dear,’ or anything else she please, 
She has beén a very devoted friend to them 
in many infantine troubie and illnesses 
and many boyish scrapes, 

They are very much attached to her, and 
she is often a consummate bore to them; 
even Mra, Fiolliott finds her very trying 
at tlines, 

Presently Dick walks up the garden and 
through tho French window into the draw- 
ing room, aud finds her there.° 

“Oh, sre you there, Saily? Have you 
“een iny mother?” 

“No. I bad only arrived when— It’s 
not for me to interfere, of course; but, my 
dear boy, who was that exceedingly for- 
ward young person in the donkey-car.- 
riage?” 

“Why, where were you?” he asks, 

‘Where I had a nice view of her, Who 
is she?” 

“That girl?” he asks innocently, ‘Oh, 
that girl Well, she’s a Miss Harvest,”’ 

“Oh, the Callfornian!’’ exclaims Miss 
Obampneys, In much the same tone in 
which she wight have said, ‘On, the blue- 
nosed monkey!” 

“Somebody said she was Australian,” 
says Deck. “Bat what does it matter? 
Anyhow, she ia not English—she*cannot 
be,’’ 

M'ss Chawpneys is intensely prejudiced, 

“Of course you must be careful young 
man,”’ 

“Oh must I? Does she bite?” 

“I know nothing at all about her, only 
tbat somebody told your mother that Mra 
De Burke says——"’ 

"Ou, confound Mra, De Barke!’’ inter- 
ropis Dick, “Mrs. De Burke doesn’t 
mind what ehe says!” 

“And neither do you, it would appear, 
Master Dicky,’’ says Miss Champneys 
drily. 

“Allow me to ‘un-confound’ Mra, De 
Burke at once! A slip of the tongue, Miss 
Obampneys! And what does Mrs, De 
Burke say?” 

“She says that this girl’s grandfather— 
she badn’ta father—— On, well, you know 
what I mean! The man died or disap- 
peared; the grandfather left her a good 
deal of money. The thing is, how did the 
man get 1?” 

“What on earth does it matter?’ 

“Modern sentiments, those of yours, 
young sir! In our tline it mattered every- 
thing. Besides, I am sure yoar mother 
would not like her,’’ 

“Don't alarm yourself, Tyrant I em 
not going to bring her up here in my pock- 
et—she wouldn’t come, Besides, I don’t 








want ber. I didn’t kiss her, you know; she 
kissed me.’’ Miss Champneys’s look of 
rror rouses him “Ob, no—no, by 
feorgs 6 adda, laughing, “I don't mean 
‘ha rhe fact te Look here—I’d bet- | 





ter tell you bow it was,’’ 

“What an unnatural, caiculating little 
wretch!" she cries, when the sccount is 
finished—and Dick bas not spared bimselt. 
‘I must say, my dear, that, if 1 were a 
metter of forty odd years younger than I 
am, I couldn’t have doneit. I think the 
girls nowadays are made of bread-and-but- 
ter. What— with your eyes staring at ber 
and your smile?” 

“Nonsenss, Sally!’ cries Dick, trying 
bard not to look too gratitied. ‘Sach a lit- 
tle refrigerator as that doesn’t know 
whether one has a decent sort of appear- 
ance or not,”’ 

“Poor ignorant child—no!l Well, you are 
going to this Rectory lawn-tennis affair, I 
suppose?’ 

“7 doao’t know,” tays Dick. 

“Laura Fielding will be there, Go and 
try a smile upon her.”’ 

Mise Fielding is a great catch, an heiress 
from the next county who at a recent ball 
flirted with Dick sufficiently to arouse a 
good deal of comment, end with whom 
Dick the susceptible was known—up to this 
morning —to bu very much in love, 

“Ob, will sho?” be aske carelessly, 

Mies Champneys bas not time to look all 
the astonishinent she feela when a bell 
rings very Sharply and loadly from up- 
siaiis. They pth look at each other, and 
cry ‘‘My motner!” ‘Your mother’s beii!’”’ 
simultaneausly; and then they tear out of 
the room and up-stairs as quickly as they 
can, Dick with boisterous energy, three 
steps at a time, and Miss Champneys, quick 
and noiseless a3 aequirrel, elose after him, 
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At about the same time that Dick Foli- 
jott is being #0 agreeably paid for his fruit 
there is an arrival at the Westray station, 
where there are but two trains in the day, 
one up and one down, 

There are a wooden piatform and a wood- 
en paling to separate it from tbe road; 
against these grow bright-hued hollyhocks 
and dablias, arid which bees and wasps 
sail peacefully with pleasant hum, 

There is a Wooden shed, with a wooden 
bench around part of it, a fire-place witha 
rewarkably dirty stove-ornament io it, the 
usual framed time-tables, texts, and ad- 
vertisement-—carda, 

The other portion of the shed is, parti- 
tioned off, and forms an office, sacred to 
tne authorities, with a smaii square win- 
dow for the purpose of officiai inspection, 

In this inner portion there is a wurmur 
as of huiwan Occupsation—in tne outer there 
is not a sound; bata man is leaning against 
the palings sucking @ straw, and waiting 
patiently for the event of the day—the ar- 
rival of tbe train from “Lunnon.” It is 
due; there are signs of coming excitement 
and bueiness;: aud in two winutes the 
London train thunders in. 

Two passengers get out of a third-class 
compartment. One is atail, rather loose- 
limbed man, middle-aged und plainly 
dressed, with asmal! vailsein his hand; the 
other, whom he politely assists to alight, is 
a@ young girl of so remarkavly charming a 
presence that her appearance is the signal 
for a succession of knowing winks between 
tbe purier and the man who is leaning 
against the palings sucking a straw. 

Some luggage is laken out of the van—a 
large portmanteau and a carpet-bag, a mo- 
dest biack box, corded, 

“Yours, air? Isthisali? Yours, miss?” 

“Yeu, thank you, thatisall,”’ ‘Rignt!” 

Bang! The station-master holds out hia 
arm—the train goeson, The event of the 
day is over! 

“Well, now, look here,”’ says the middle- 
aged gentleman, speaking with an exaggo- 
rated frown on hie face and in a tone of 
voice which does not match it—‘‘is this tne 
kind of piace you are? Isn’t there sucha 
thing a8 « carriage to meet ue—me, 1 mean? 
Didn't every one, or any one, know I was 
coming? Iso’t there « coach or a cart ora 
fly or s’bus, or anything on wheels? Are 
we—am I, 1 mean—to stand here all day?” 

Toe porter mumbles something. 

“Where do I want to go? I want to go to 
Fladden Hall. My name ia Barrabie, |’ve 
taken—eér—ab, well, yes—I’ve taken Fiad- 
den for a term of years!”’ 

‘Mr, Barrable, sir!” exclaima the porter, 
his eyes dilating with astonish ment. 

The man at the palings too suspends bis 
straw-@ucking in order te stare and listen, 
and s woman’s head suddenly protrudes 
itself from the window of the sanctuary, 
and is as suddenly withdrawn. 

“Weil, why not send to the ‘George’—or 
to the ‘James’ or the ‘Thomas,’ for that 
matter—and say | wants fy to go over to 
Fiadden quickiy?”’ 


“He ain’t one—not Jim aln’t—to come 
ut under a maiter f ive shiliin ré- 
Marks the porter, with a reuinant of de- 


fiance, 


















































THE SATURDAY 








At thia the lovely grave-faced young 
lady, in her modest biack sipaca gown 
and ber tidy straw bonnet and little slik 
cape, laughs suddenly right owt, atid is so 
porritied with herself for doing it that her 
face turne crimson, and in her confusion 
she drops her bundle. 

“Allow me!’ exclaims the gentleman 
who bad teken Fladden and has come down 
third class, darting forward to pick it up. 

But something in the young girl’s face 
warns him not to be too polite. He retreats 
confuead; and the woman’s head, that is 
ones more protruding from the office win- 
dow, is oncé more withdrawn. 

The yourg girl epcaks to the station-mas- 
ter. 
“Walk? Yes, of course! A matter of 
two wiles aud a half, as straight as you can 
go, my dear, till you get to a pond; then 
you tarn to the rignt till you come to the 
lower Fladden gates, then along some 
biack wooden palings and a holly-hedge 
and a field with cows init. lf you go over 
the stile right across that field, and on by 
the kissing-gate, why, there you are in the 
grounds—only just you take a good look 
round, you know, when you come to that 
there identical gate, to see that there sin’t 
no rubbishing young fellow anywheres 
near!’’ 

“Cows!” repeats the young girl anx.- 
jously. ‘Are they fierce ones?’’ 

“Fierca—tbhem cows? They won’t touch 
you, my dear, if you don’t go irritatin’ of 
’em,”’ 

The young girl does not feel reassured. 
She is quite pink, and she glances involun- 
tarily at the new owner of Fiadden, 
‘Cows,’’ she thinks to herasif—'vows, 
with wild eyes and long boras!”’ 

‘Look here, little person,’’ he says ab- 
ruptly—‘“lf you’re afraid of cows, you bad 
beiter let me give you a lift in the fiy, 
when the thing comes, I feel for you be- 
cause—er, er—I had a grandmother once 
who was very nervous about cows, and 
—6laun?! 

Tue young girl however declines to offer 
respectially but firmly, She makes an ar- 
rangement for her box to follow later on 
by tbe carrier’s cart, and she proceeds 
defily av decorously to pin up her skirt, 
as one wuc is not accastomed to bedraggle 
her garments in the dust, 

And, while she le doing this, somebody 
comes behind her and says something. 

“gir?” 

“I am saying,’’ Mr, Barrable repeats, 
“that, if you are going to walk, my good 
girl, you bad better start now; for, bless 
me, it’s nea:ly five o'clock, and you've al- 
most three miles to waik! And new maids 
don’t generally arrive at their situations in 
the olddie of tbe night.” 

“There, now,’’ says the woman who has 
been watching them, going back to her fa- 
inlly—*there’s a ’oripie old meddier!”’ 

“Thank you, tis,” the young girl says 
quietly—I ano going now;’’ and ane goes, 

Mr, Barrabie stands in the station door- 
way, and watoues ber until she has turned 
a bend in the road and is out of sight. 
Tuen he begins to fidget and to ask— 

‘When is that fly coming?”’ 

And then, after a second or two, he says 
decidediy— 

“l’ll walk! Send up my things by the 
oart, if there is a real cart and it ever comes 
this way;” and be ie off through the door, 

Possibly be reflects that this is his first 
appearance at Westray in the character of 
the new owner of Fladden, and that, for 
the “big man” of the neighborhood, he 
bas not been over-affable, for he comes 
back burriedly and says to the assembied 
bnes On the platform— 

“Er, er—look here, now—Mrs,—er—— 
Ab, Evans then—Mrs, Evans! Allow me 
jast a trifle for the children—irocks and 
buns—my firet coming among you ali— 
00d friends, I hope—speech another day. 
No, no—no thanks—won't have ‘em! 
Botner me! No, no—I mean—er—porter’’ 
—wipping five suilllings into the man’s 
hana—‘iook here—if that fly comes, don’t 
séud bim on; tell bim to send in his bill, 
and j’ll pay it. And look hvre--tell him 
he’d better not take the horse oat of the 
Bhafte, because I shail be wanting him 
some time next October, and he won’t have 
Ume to take bim out and put him in again 
—will he?” And, thus uingling bis sar- 
cas and half growns, Be departs once 
more, 

W hen he has turned the bend in the road 
and is weil out of sight, he stretches his 
awkward legs and runs, 

lt is not without some panting that he 
Overtakes the young giri, and she is by no 
inéans repellent in manner when #hbe per- 


celves 24m; for, when, at the sound of hur- 
riedly approaching fooieteps, she turn wo 
see WHO it may be, she ‘ices not even wait 
where she is until ne comes up with her— | 


she goes back a littie way wililngly (o meet 








him, and eagerly signals to bim to take his 
time. 

“‘Dear—dear me!” she cries, when they 
are within speaking distance of each other. 
“Why did you, Mr. Barrabie?” 

“Why did 1? One minute to get my 
breath! Why did I? Well, don’t! know 
some where or other a girl who, if she meets 
rh oe 

“But ene will have to meet them now 
—slLe must learn to meet them. Perbaps 
she nerved herself for the encounter with 
a stropg drink out of a fiask, Would you 
mind texing thigfrom me? I put it into 
my pocket not to burt Hodgeman’s teel- 
ings ” 

It le nota large fissk, and it contains no- 
thing stronger than sberry-and-water, aud 
it is still fulltotne brim. Nevertheless be 
takes it from herand pops it into bis pocket, 
with a full appreciation of the horrors of a 
possibie diacovery in hers; and they walk 
on. 

“I hope we shall meet no one,” the girl 
says presentiy. 

“And if wedo? I suppose two people 
may be walking by chance in the same di- 
rection—mayn't they? And, if they hap- 
pen to be talking when some one draws 
nigh, all I shall have to do will be to says 
éxtra-loud, ‘I’in a stranger about here my- 
self, my good girl, and I don’t know the 
way:’ and all you will have to do will be to 
say, ‘Thanky sir,’ and ask the somebody if 
he can tell you the way to Sir Bryan Fiol- 
liote’s,”’ 

“You generally find a way out of my 
difficulties, do you not!” the young girl 
says gently: “I oftea wonder what makes 
you spoil me so Mr. Barrable?”’ 

‘Do you, my dear?’ 

‘Yea, indeed. And how gladI was to 
see you coming just now! I’m afraid I’m 
like the Lundon girl who said she reaily 
had no taste for black-berry-bushes, and 
highwaymen, and waspe’-nests, earwigs, 
lonely lanes, and other ceuntrys$pursuits!”’ 

‘Well, 1 shall be at Fiadden, you know.”’ 

“How many times a day shall I tell my- 
self that? But, ifa wasp flies intothe room, 
I can’t rou up to Fiadden to fetch you to 
put it out again.” 

“Bat you can run and fetch Sir Bryan. 
Give him one of your wheedling little 
smiles, missle, Oh, my dear chid, what a 
look! Forgive a poor old man who must 
have his harmless little joke!” 

‘But apon such a subject! Oh, if I thougbt 
that anybody would ever—ocould possibly 
think such a thing——” 

“Why sbould they? If you have a 
wheediing smile, you have also a most 
freesing glance at your command. Se. 
sides, Sir Bryan is not the susceptibie one, 
and you won’t admire him. Yo’ll ve 
like the other idiote—you’ll admire the 
brother. It is computed that for the last 
seven years he has broken hearts at the 
rate of one sand three-quarters to every 
three days four bours and ten minutes,”’ 

Bat she does not smile; she walks on 
with a very troubled face, which brings, 
many puckers into that of ber companion 
Nothing more ie said until they reach the 
palings and see the stile farther on, and 
then he speaks 

“For the lsat time, dear missie, will you 
bear with me while I say something?”’ 

‘Bear with you, Mr. Barrabie!’’ she 
echoes, with gentle emphasis on the ‘‘you.” 
and a look that is woitly tender. 

Mr. Barrable only smiles back and says— 

“Well, then, missie, look bere. Is this 
wise? Will itdo? Can your bear i?” 

‘My dear old friend, it is foolish! It may 
do—I will bear it.’’ 

‘‘Moreover, your mind is made up?’’ 

“On, as to that, it may bave occured to 
you before now, Mr. Barrabie, that | am 
self-wiiled!’’ 

“Jt bas not,” hesays. “You havea will 
but I never found you self-willed,’ 

‘Bat in this care | have been self-wilied; 
and I havea wili—on, but suchawiil! i 
mean toredace them to abject acquiescence 
in anything I cbhooseto say. That ‘» my 
pian; but how I am going wo do it is another 
thing. I have only hezy designs. | want 
to make myself necessary, How does one 
make oneself necessary? The thing was 
to get here. 1am here, Good! And Iam 
going to make myself necessary.”’ 

‘You want to meke yourself necessary? 
Very well--love them. Bnt you say you 
won’t love them!”’ 

“[ think I shall, if they will let me. 

“Richard Ffolliott will let you. But you 
don’t wean that, 80 we won't argue it. 
What you can do is to show them your 
goodwill, Ithink that’s about ali.’’ 

- “You would like, wouldn’t you, Mr. 
Barrabie, for me to turn round towards th¢ 


| station and go beck to London?’ 
[ shoaid Bat you won't d 
‘*—] don’t think you yet Know at 
must try this one chance, if my life ls tc be 
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of any good to me,” she says wistfully. 

‘It is not, dear girl, for the want of hear- 
ing you say so, And I wish you good 'uck 
—you know that,’’ 

“And really, do you know,” she goes 
on, ‘I generaily do get my own way, I’m 
avery determined person when I—— On, 
those fearful cows—euob a lot! What's toat 
one running for? On, Mr, Barrable, don’t 
you think they look very ftleroe?’’ 

“No, missie—not they! It’s of no use to 
rend my poor heart intwo by looking so 
pitifully at me, There’s the Red House 
itself up yonder, and there’s somebody in 
the feild, 80 you won’t be alone, I must 
go back, missie, When they como to know 
me, they would semembor we were together 
uud thing it very strange. 1 musin’t go 
any farther, my dear.”’ 

“Oh, my goodness, such cows! And 
what’s thet man--a tramp? No; he looke 
nice, and hehasagun, He could shoot a 
cow for me if it caine galloping up furious- 
ly at me,’’ 

“Ives my belief it’s Sir Bryan himself, 
You'il be all right. Gocd bye for the pre- 
sent, dear child. Bilesh you—blesh you!’ 

He wants her to smile; it is her old nurse 
who always says, ‘‘RBiesh you—blesh you!” 
Bat she does not smile; she grips bis hand 
tigbtly, and her color comes and goes, and 
her eyes fill with tears. 

*You wiil be up at Fladden?” 

“Of course i shal!, and there, as here and 
everywhere, your humble slave, missie! 
You're not going among the heathen; and, 
remember, you can cry off at any time.” 

“I won’tdo that. I would say, ‘Thank 
you, Mr. Barrable, for all your great kind- 
ness to me,’ but I have no words to fit my 
thoughts of you.”’ 

“That's a great deal too pretty to say to 
an old boy like ms, But come, come, my 
dear!” 

She bids him good-bye, and goes her way 
across the ficid, and he goes back towards 
the Fladden gates, 

(TO BK OONTINUED. ) 
oO — 

NERVOUS HBADAOHKES -—-There are a 
good many kinds of headache, In these 
aays tne nervous headache, says a contem 
porary, is a very distinct variety. It is ge- 
nérally in the front of the head, across the 
forehead, Over the eyes; but it may be in 
other parte—at the top of the head, at one 
or both sides, at the back, or a:l over. It 
is paintul, depressing, disabling. 

At the height of the paroxysm a man 
feela like a hunter who bas galloped his legs 
clean off and who could not leapa three 
foot ditch to save bis life. The spur is of 
no use, neither is the whip, The pain in 
the head is worse to bear than either, and 
the patient will rather endure both whip 
and spur than make avy kind of effort 
which wili make the head-pain worse, 
Physic by itself is of no use, 

There is nota single drug known to me. 
dical science which will of itwelf at once 
permanentiy cure a nervous headache. 
Ono the other hand, drugs are not always 
needed. 

A complete change of alr and circumatan- 
ces Will usually take away the pain in ten 
ortwelvebours. Perfect rest of a duration 
proportioned to the severity and long con- 
tinuance of the symptoms will make the 
cure permanent, 

Toere are of course methods of relieving 
or diminishing the pain until such time as 
it may be possible to obtain the complete 
reat. But the rest is the thing to be obtain- 
ed at all coats, 

If not, the pain goes from bad to worne, 
and the risk from jess to greater, 

The finial consequence it is impossibie 
to predict, except that a break-dowo is 
sooner or later inevitable, and the break- 
down may befora year orfor « ijfetime. 
A nervous headache |s a danger aignal; if it 
be frequent, the danger is increased—if it 
be continuots, a catastrophe is imminent, 

re — — Oo 

‘“MoTrHkR,’’—More and more as we grow 
we «appreciate the finer traits that are In 
buman nature. Men going out Into life 
never forget the mother who atays at 
home, and who has presented to them a 
nature witn reason dominant, with a bigh 
moral sense, with refined and sweet affeo- 
tions, with taste, with patience, with gen- 
tleneas, with self-sacrifice, and with disin- 
teresteddess, A man may go through ail 
the world, he nay run through every stage 
of belief and unbelief, he may destroy his 
fineness in every respect, but there will be 
one picture he cannot eflsce, Living or 
dying, there will rise before him, like a 
morning star, the beauty of that remem 
bered goodness which he calied “mother,” 

ee 


“WHAT is the diffsrence between ice and 
| water? lee o ZI water; that is ail 
| reiga greater difference tlhian the 
What isa ? Water always finds itu 

evel, bat ice is constantly going up.” 
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Bric-a-Brac. 

War THe “NUTORACKERS” ARB 80 
OSLLED —The famoas Englieh regiment 
of Bufl:, which used siso to be known as 
the 31 Foot, once rejoiced for a while in the 
nickname of the “Nutcrackers.” This wea 
after the battie of Albuers, which was 
fought on the 16th of May, 1811, In this 
terribly Serce conflict they sttacked the 
Poliab Lanoers, whose heads thay cracked. 
Then, after the fashion of the nut cracking 
tool, they opened to avoid the charge of the 
Polish borse, and retreated, 


A Lear CrRapDus.—Lieuves of the Bra 
sillan water-liiy Known as tne licloria 
regia are fully three feahin diame::, and 
are like round green M@e-trays with a bor- 
dex one inch high, FBRough they rest 
lightly on the surface of the water, they are 
&0 strong that a baby could stand upon one 
without sinking. Such a use, indeed, is 
made of them by South American mothers, 
who often place their bairns in them when 
they need a rest. Thus the leaf becomes a 
sort ol cradie, or even a boat. The flower 
is a large pure white lily of great delicacy, 


HaNDWRI'iIna.—About 450 B, O, the 
Ionians first introdnced the present system 
of writing from lett to right. Previous to 
the above date from right to left prevailed, 
although the method called boustrophed 
(that is, alternately from right to Jeft and 
from left to right) waa somewhat exten- 
sively practiced. The ancient Hebrew and 
Greek languages were written fram right 
to left until about 450 B. O., when the form 
of the Greek letters was changed from the 
unical to the cursive, and the manner of 
writing changed from right ‘0 left to left to 
right. 

HYPNorTism.—It ia not # difficult thing 
for some people to hypnotize themselves; 
that is, to a certain degree. They assume 
an easy position, sitting up or hal! reciin. 
ing, and breathe deeply and evenly, and 
at the same time sapidiy. Very soon sieep 
ensues, And after retiring, If troubled 
with wakefulness, it can generaily be 
quick!y overcome by this aimple proce- 
dure, Another way is to take an easy po- 
sition and steadfastly gaz9 ata small, shin- 
ing object placed about two feet irom the 
eyes and a little above ther level. Sleep 
will often ensue within five minutes, 


Pussy's VaALUB.— Whatever may be the 
cane nowadays, there was atime when the 
cat was beld in oonsiderable honor in 
Wales. King Howel Dda, ‘‘the Good,” 
who died in 745, ordered that the price of a 
kitten before it could see was to be one 
penny. When it caugbt ite first mouse its 
value became twoperce, and the price was 
afterwarcs raised to fourpence. The 
prinoce’s granary waa guarded by cats, and 
if anyone slew or stole one of these watocb- 
cats be was severely punished, He had 
either to forfeit a ews, or to give up as 
much corn as would cover the cat when it 
was hung up by ite tall. 


Fripay.—Lee surrendered on Friday. 
Moscow was burned on Friday. Washing- 
ton was born on Friday. Shakespeare was 
born on Friday. America was discovered 
on Friday. Kichmond was evacuated on 
Friday. The Bastile was destroyed on Fri. 
day. The Mayfiower was landed on Friday, 
Queen Victoria was married on Friday, 
Fort Sumpter was bombarded on Friday. 
King Charles I. was beheaded on Friday, 
Julios Coser wes assassinated on Friday. 
Napoleon Bonaparte was born on Friday. 
The battie of Marengo was foaght on Fri. 
day. The battle of Waterloo was fought on 
Friday. Joan of Arc was burned at the 
ateke on Friday. The battie of Bunkor 
Hil! was fought on Friday. The battie of 
New Orieans was fought on Friday. The 
Declaration of Independence was signed 
on Friday. 


MuMmormy IN THE DOG. —Everyone knows 
that the dog bas a good memory, bat it 
would be bard to tell bow far back its re- 
collection of persons and things can go, 
Here is a touching story that throws some 
light on this point. A gentieman being 
anable to keep bis dog in bis house, gave 
it away. when it waa a twelvemonth old. 
Eight years afterwards it was res.orec to 
its original master. At first it looked upon 
him simply as @etranger, and then It ve- 
gan to walk round aud round him, aniffing 
at bim in a curious way, as much an to aay, 
“There's something about you thatia not 
perfectiy strange to meé.’’ The creature 
grew more and more exoited, but when he 
stouped and patted it, and called it by its 


name, it gave what be described as » 

‘‘gcream of reptare,’’and jumped into his 

arms. From that moment it never left 
I This is an instance of a dog 

¥ B6a, 7% i remembering & person w 

had not seen lor eight years 
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SUTUMN. 
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Bowe felis from Autumn's drooping head 
Fils crows of ruddy gold 

Through the etill air (he leaves drop dead, 
And ite upon the moul4, 


Wiid voloee haat the windy night, 
Wid meteors Bre (he skies 

And leave them darker, like the light 
la lever-vurning eyes. 


Sad Autuma, lay these down and sleeps - 
Accept the law of doom) 
Moe ecenticss Bow'r— he lest] keep 
To place upon thy tomb! 
eee @ «niece 
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OHAPTER XV, 
OW fine, how atately, the great dining 
H room of Carolside looked that winter 
morning, With the great logs blaz ng 
op the hearth, the sleepy dogs stretched out 
upon the rug, the tempting paraphernvaila 
of breakfast displayed on the table! 

Cuthbert’s fret impression of ivy was 
that she did not look so pretty in her mod- 
ern tailor made worning-dioen at in the 
peoullar costume she bad the night hefore, 

She was in gray thie woruiung—e wasn 
gray oloth fitting closely w her «slenier 
figure,relieved atthroat and wists by atouch 
of deep blue velvet. 

Her only ornament was a sinall gold 
horee-shoe brooch which fastened her vol- 
lar, With a@ bright amile she looked up 
from ber brass uro as the tutor entered, 

“T hope you slept well ?’’ she said, 

Her voloe was one of her charins—jt was 
#0 perfectly refined and clear, Somehow 
itonly prejudiced Cuthbert the more againat 
her. 

He had taken a violent dislike to the “lit- 
tle red-haired Miss OCumnor,’’ as he had 
described her in his letter to Olive begun 
on the previous night, 

She went on apologetically, laying her 
hand careasing|y on Roy's dark ouris— 

“] am afraid this pickle of mine disturbed 
you this morning ?”’ 

‘Not at all, thank you.”’ 

Cuthbert felt that hie answer was atifi, 
his tone cold ; but he could not shake off 
the aversion hefelt for this girl. Theun- 
willing admiration he hud been obliged to 
accord to her on the preceding night only 
doepened this feeling. 

To see her hold up her head and speak of 
the aneostral traditions of ber family almoat 
immaddened him. What would beoome of 
that dainty pride if she knew what ber 
father was? 

OCuathbert Iredeil had never before 
thoroughly disliked a woman; now the 
thought of the bumillation of Ivy Cumnor 
added a fresh seut to his thirst for revenge, 

It waa wrong, Vindictive, unworthy ; but 
he was very far from perfect. 

Her refinement Of wanuner, the taste and 
sumptuous lugzury of the furniture tn ber 
boudolr—each was a fresh afliront—for he 
kuew that the bougolr and the bouse and 
everything it contained were his, not bers 
—the very clotLes she wore belonged to 
him; and her lady-like courtesy seemed 
far more exasperating than would a vulgar 
patronising manner. 

He had been quiet and reserved at din- 
ner tue night belore ; be was sill! wore re 
served thie morning—in fact, he scarcely 
spoke at all exoept to Roy and Grantley. 

The cbild bad evidently fixed bis afiect- 
jons on his new tutor. He insisied on bis 
place being laid nextto him at table, and 
scambied up to his chalr with such delight. 


‘Lalways sat next ivy till you came,” 
be announced, “but now I'd much rather 
sit next you ;”’ and Outbbert rejoiced to see 
the wave of color that sufiused Ivy's pale 
cheeks and the expression of pain about 
wer prety lips, 

“Now oome and see our schoolrcom,’’ 
maid the eager child, as soon as tie meal 
was over; and, as if in a dream, Cathbert 
found bimeelf walking into what had once 
been his own nursery, 

He could not speak for a minute; he 
waiked forward, and stood staring out of 
the well-remembered diamond-paned win- 
dow across the beautiful valley, now bare 
and leafious. 

There was the ilttle red-roofed church 
with ite equare tower, and there, close un- 
der the window, the bowling green round 
which be bad trotted iriving that ever 
willing boree, his father, with scarlet woo! 
on reins 
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For the wecond time a strong flood of 
memory aimost unmanned bim. Ky, 
who bad climbed on to the window seat, 
gazed up at bliin with wonuering ¢yos, 

“Are you crying, Mr, Walrond?” he ask- 
ed, 

Cuthbert never @quivocated t) a child. 

‘Very near it, litie man,” he answered, 

‘(What are you crying for?’’ pursued Koy 
sym pathetica'ly. 

“J am thinking of the time when! was 
alittie chap like you—a long time ago 
now,’’ 

The cbhiid raised bimsolf toa standing 
position and put both arma round hie tutor’s 
néck, hiding bis face against the young 
wien’s shoulder, 

"Il love you!” he said simply. ‘Oneer 
up - do!’’ 

Jt was the most consoling thing he could 
have eald, Iredell laughed, and brushed 
away the momentary signs of weak ness, 

*“Oome,"”’ he said—''we must est lo work 
with a will if we want to go out Lefore lun- 


cheon tiwme,’’ 
o oe _ * - ” 


“Wels, ivy,’ said Agnes Oumnor, bring: 
ing ber work into Ler young cousin's sanc 
(uin, Where thé two usually passed a couple 
of hours alter broakfast, what do you think 
of Mr. Walroud?”’ 

Ivy was on ber knecs,busy over a lonely 
case of fern® from which she was removing 
the dead fronds; so Aynes did uot see the 
sudden flush of color whici tinted the pale 
checks. 

He le very bandeoime,” she answered, 

“Handsome! Do you really think so?” 

“Certainly. He has vory tine eyes, Do 
you know—you will laugh at me, Agnes, 
but Ido belleve he is like our family; be 
reminds me of two or three of the portraits 
in the gallory.” 

} know what you mean; it is the snape 
of his bead, bis height and sleuderness, and 
the dark eyes with atrace of mélancholy in 
ther.’’ 

“His complexion too,” saldivy, “As 
Koy put hie cheek against Mr. Walrond’s, 
you might bave takeu them to be father 
and #on,”’ 

“Dear me! [could vot go 4o far as tha,” 
demurred Mrs, Cumonor, laugblug, 

Ivy did notreply; she went on clipping 
ver ferns with dexterous fingers, and re- 
fresliing them from a sinall water-can, 

“f cannot say that I like Lie manners,’’ 
continued Agnes, after a pause. ‘He is 
more than quiet—be is morose, It struck 
me that he was not used tothe society of 
ladies; but Grantley says he is quite a gen- 
tleman,”’ 

“it struck me that be did not like us,’ 
sald Ivy quietly, 

“Not like us, Ivy?” 

“No. I could not help thinking that he 
had a sort of contempt for us, 1 wonder,’’ 
she continued thougattully,'‘what I should 
tbink of myself if] met myself for the first 
timme?’’ 

Anos laughed, and tuen observed— 

) think, at all events, we aro sufficiently 
average porsons to ve Out of reach of Mr, 
Walrond’s contempt.” 

“] don’t like any one to dislike me,’’ said 
Ivy. 

“My dear chiid, 1 should not trouble wy 
head about my brother's tutor!” remarked 
Agues, al.wost reprovingly. 

“[ want tobe kindto him-—I think he 
looks unhappy,’’ persisted Ivy, 

“)f be is unhappy at Caroleide, he must 
boa dissontented young man,’’ returned 
Agnes, “He would not tind himself 
treated with so much consideration in many 


piaces,”’ 
“] wonder” ‘vy papaand be will get on?” 
said lvy, wi » Sonile, 


1] fancy Gisotley has cautioned him 
againet losing bis temper; but even a saint 
would beiu danger of provoking Gervase,” 

“Aud yet dear papa does not mean it; he 
would never do an unkind thing wit- 
Ungly!’’ exclaimed Ivy warmly. 

Agnes did not answer; she only looked 
gravely at her work, 

“Ab, k know you are thinking of Koy’s 
poor little mamma and ber sed deati!’’ 
sald Ivy. “But you know, Agnes, | al- 
ways differ from you there,” 

“My dear child, 1 don't think you kuow 
anything aboat it!”’ 

“Ll know that Roy’s mother loved papa! 
And just think how sad it must be fora 
man to find oultbat his wife never loved 
him! 1 don’t say papa was right, but 1 am 
very sorry for bim,’’ 

Agnes did not reply, and there was an 
interval of silence, 





'T hear a horse’s hoofs,”’ said Mra, OCuin- 
nor presently. “Who can the visitor beso 
early in the morniug?” 

Oh, nobody re ned Ivy One of 
toe grooms exe sing ‘ sen ] 
ikely Are yOu going to drive this alter. 


noon, Agnes? 1 want to cal. on Lady Car- 
stairs.’’ 

“A good idea; you had better ring the 
bell and order the horses, We .oust start 
early to get to Levinwater and back before 
dusk,” 

The scariet curtain swayed, and a foot- 
man's head appeared in the doorway. 

‘Lord KRaunsleigt!” 

Toe young peer bad entered before Ivy 
had time to spring up from her kneeling 
position. 

“OQ, 1 do hope you will forgive this un- 
warrantable intrusion!”’ ne began. ‘'I must 
apologize for disturbing you! Miss Oam- 
nor, ploase don't rise; 1 shall not stay e 
moment, I only just looked into ask 
what nuws you havefrom Mr, Oumnor,and 
to bring a few Neapolitan violete. Miss 
Cumnor, I beard you say that the gardener 
had spoilt your crop, aud | think you said 
you were fond of them.’’ He produced a 
littie basket of lovely pale purple blossoms 
embedded in maidenhair. 

“Qh, how very kind of you!’’ said the 
girl, gracious and sel!- possessed, as she rose 
to take the pretty gift from his hands, 
“Agnesand 1 both love to have our rooms 
soented with violets#, Do sit down; I will 
put them into water now atonce, | must 
apologizs for the alsorder of the room; 
Drew should have shown you into a tidier 
apartinent,’’ 

“Jt wes awlully good of him to show me 
in here,’ returned Lord Raunsleigh, sitting 
down biisefully in a most luxurious a7m-.- 
chair and watching with interestas Ivy 
reached down from above the mantelpiece 
alnilky Venetian glass, set it upon a tiny 
table, filled it with water, and then, seating 
hersvif, bogan to arrange ber flowers, 

]1\ seemed to bim hardly possible that 
three weexs belore be had never seen Ivy 
Cuwnor; he wondered how Iife had passed 
in the weary years that were gone, There 
was no future for him now apart from her, 
To be able to call ber his wife was all he 
felt any desire to live for, 

There were a good many chapters in bis 
past which would not bear looking at too 
closely, but that did not trouble him very 
much. 

lie meant to be very good now that he 
was rich—he meant his future to belong to 
Ivy. There was only one person who 
could witness against him—only one who 
kuow any particulars of that past which he 
guarded so carefully, 

It was more than unlikely that this one 
person would 6ver come near such a small 
obscure district as Lavemead, In fact, 
Lord Raunsleigh never troubled bis head 
about such a contingency, Tbis morning 
he was singularly buoyant and unrutted, 
He wasin the presenge of the girl he loved 
so passionately, and ale vas smiling gra- 
clously upon bim, 

fo wan more versed in the ways of 
girls like Ivy, this easy cordiality might 
not have seemed a good sign; but the wo- 
men whom Lord RKaunsleigh had been ac- 
oustomed to wereof a different class,among 
whiob, Ifa girl was “sweet upon’ a man, 
she usually showed it. 

So he talked on easy and pleasantly, and 
presentiy unfolded a scheme upon which 
he Lad set bis heart. 

“Te fact is, 1 want to give a house: 
warming,’’ he said; ‘‘and of course, you 
see, lam nota fait at such things; and 
1 thought perbaps | might venture to come 
and ask for a few hints,’’ 

lvy manifested great interest. She was 
fond of society, and entertainments on a 
large scale were rather the exception than 
the rule in the district round Lavemead, 

“J am puzzied to know what to do,’’ he 
continued, “A ball seems such a bhack- 
neyed sort of entertainment uniess one has 
a large house-party, aud I hardly know 
people intimately enough to make onea 
success, |] should bave to ask my fiftieth 
cousin, the Dachess of Orewkerne, to be 
chaperon,and,as sheand I mutually dislike 
each other, 1’m afraid the idea would not 
work well, What do you think, Mrs, 
Cumoor?”’ 

‘“] hardly know whatto say. It is diffi. 
cultto know what vutber sort of entertain- 
went to suggest,’ replied Agnes thought- 
fully. ‘If it were summer, you could en- 
tertain the whole couctry in your grounds; 
bul, #8 itis winter, thatia impossible. A 
reception is always adreary thing; you 
could notinvite one-tenth of your friends 
if you gavea dinner party; and private 
theatricais are opén to the same objection 
as (he dance—to make tuem succesafal, you 
must have a house party.”’ 

“Tneatricals sound nice, though,”’ said 
Lord Kaunsleigh eagerly, ‘£ heard of 
tableaux vivantethat the De Veres had a 
short time ago Over at the other side of the 
Cc -unty Which weréa tremendous success, 
wonder lf such @ thing would be practi 
able? 





“lt would be very amueing,’’ remarked 
Ivy, with some ‘‘empressement,”’ 

“Would yoa like it?” he asked eagerly. 
“I tell you what—i bave an idea! Seton 
Lovell, the Royal Academician, is a sort of 
connection of mine. If 1 had him down 
to arrange the tableaux, bis wife could 
cbaperon for me, and then we could do 
witbout the Ducheas,’’ 

“What a splendid idea! An R, A. to 
pose us!’’ cried Ivy. ‘'That is’'—blusbing 
—‘4! 1 am invited to take part.’’ 

“Invited to take part! You will be the 
centre of everything!” cried the young 
man, with enthusiasm; then,checking bim- 
self insome confusion—‘'That is, 1 wanted 
to say—to ask you, Mra; Camnor—do you 
think that Mr, Camnor would oonsider it 
absurd for you all to come aud stay with 
me? Will be think that Dallithwayte and 
Carolaide are too near? I do#so want to 
bave you on the spot, because you are the 
only people that! fee! 1 really know, If 
you were there, 1 could fearlessly ask 
others of whom I know less; you would se 
the whole thing going.”’ 

‘] am sure Gervase will have no objec. 
tion to our coming,” returned Agnes, 
‘That he Limeelf wili come I cannot prom. 
ise you; but | know that my husband will, 
There is nothing he enjoys so much asa 
house party,’’ 

“Slendid! ‘That is just what | waut! Mr, 
Cumnor way be let off if 1 way count upon 
Miss Camnor, yourself, and the Major, 
Now will you add to all your kindnesses 
by setting the date, for that is the chief 
thing?”’ 

Nothing loath, lvy produced the book of 
engagements, which was not very full, and 
the date was settied for a day about tive 
wveke distant, 

‘But you can give Mr. Seton Lovell his 
choice of that week or the week before,” 
said Agnes, “Kitber will suit us; and 1 
know how busy artists alwaysare, You 
must secure bi, whatever bappens,”’ 

“You are really too good!’ exclaimed the 
young man, ‘I don’t know how to thank 
you enough, bothof you. We will spare 
no expense or trouble to make my house 
warming the talk of the sountry-side,”’ 

He rose to make his adieux, uaving no 
longer the shadow of an excuse to linger, 

“How is my friend Koy? How is it I 
have not seen him?” he asked, 

“Oh, beve you not heard? Papa has en- 
gaged a tator for poor Roy,’ said Ivy. “‘He 
said 1 was spoiling bi so dreadfully! The 
tutor arrived iast night, and #o far Roy is 
delighted with him, 

‘New brooms sweep clean,” remarked 
Lord Raunsleigh. 

“Yes,” said Agnes, in a comforting tone; 
“go I tell Ivy, WhO was almost inclined to 
make herself unbappy at the entire transfer 
of Roy’s allegiance.” 

“7 do miss him sol” saidivy. “He was 
always with we all the morning,” 

“They say few people are sensible enough 
of the blessing they have,” rejoined Lord 
Raunsleigh, conscious of a sympathetic 
lump in his throat, 

‘Won't you stay to luncheon and give us 
your opinion of Roy’s tutor?’’ asked 
Agnes 

*] only wish 1 could, Mrs, Cumnor; but 
I am due to luncheon at the Vicarage.” 





CHAPTER XVI, 
R, WALROND, can I goto tea with 
M nurse’s aunt Salome?’’ 

Koy pushed open the schoolroom 
door and ran in, shuting his request at the 
top of his voice. 

‘«W hat’a that you say, old man? Shut the 
door—there’sa draught,’’ said his tutor, 
looking up from the letter which he was 
writing, and removing his pipe from his 
mouth, 

lt was after luncheon, a time when mas- 
terand pupil generally took their walks 
abroad; but on this day there had been a 
sharp shower, and Cuthbert bad taken 
advantage of itto begina long letter to 
Miss Pierrepoint, having given Koy per- 
mission to go and spend an bour with 
nurse, who was rather broken hearted at 
seeing #0 little of her boy nowadays, 

Ten days had siipped away swiltiy,much 
to Iredell’s surprise, He found that be 
did not dislikethe work to which he had 
applied himeelf. 

Roy was ovtrageously naughty—wiliful 
enough to keep the patience and ingenuity 
of his instructor constantly exercised; and, 
as Cuthbert always came off victorious in 
the end, by dint of an evenness of temper 
which nothing could rufiie, he found the 
process of teaching the young idea how to 
shoot an amusing as well asa lively one. 
The child repaid bis training by an adec: 
tion for him as deep as it was ardent. 

Having once found that it was as impos 
sibie to make Mr. Walrond angry as it was 
toshake his determination, and that he 





















































never threatened punishment or promised 
rewsrd without keeping bis word, Roy be- 
came bis tutor’s, body aod mind, and by 
his open nature and great originality, 
speedily endeared bhimeeclf to the tall quiet 
young man, who inherited a great love of 
children from bis fatber. 

Whatever Cuthbert Iredell may have 
been, Mr. Walrond was the most tacitarn 
of mer. 

He spoke to the ladies only just as much 
as civility requtred,and the wisu to be kind 
to him which Ivy bad vxpressed was never 
fulfilled, lor lack of opportunity. 

Evidently he did not wisn any one to be 
kindto bim. After Roy had retired to 
bed, be would appear inthe ooudoir fora 
few moments before dinner, in irreproach- 
abla evraning. drome, brit enperontio stthont 
* word > aar. 

sfrer diner fe endla emume @ cher 
werithe Major, era erenee Diesel? from 

elolctug the latict om the pice thet the 
evening was the only time he had for read- 
ing,after while he retired to the schoolroom 
and Was seen no more. 

On the first night when Grantley walked 
in and made this announcement Ivy acci- 
dently kicked down all the tiny brase fire- 
irone, causing the startied Major to inter- 
ject a has y word, 

Then Ivy dircovered that she could not 
sing—her volece was out of order, she was 
as husky as a crow, and really thought she 
would go and get nurse to make her a trea- 
cle- posset. 

Sosbe withdrew at half-past nine, and 
walked away along the great hall and up 
the black shallow oak etatrs, trailiog ber 
white grown and witha little wrinkle of 
annoyance on ber forehead. 

Ivy Cumnor waa very romantic. Her 
two London seasons had not cured her of 
this failing; sbe still preferred the dreamy, 
the picturesque, the ideal, to the advanta- 
geous, the worldly, and the real. It 
scemed to ber as if Cuthvert Walrond was 
the embodiment of romance, 

She had seen at once that he was a gon- 
tleman ; the expression of his face led her 
to believe that he was unhappy. She was 
sure that his position could not be con- 
genial, and she was atruck by his resem- 
biance to the portraits of her ancestors, In 
these circumstances ehe wanted to oefriend 
him--wanted him to feel thatthe recog: 
nised his equality with herself, to prove 
herself anything but the conventional rich 
man’s daughter who spurned the tutor asa 
humble dependant, 

It was ratber hard to have all her kind 
intentions met by absolute im penetrability; 
and in the solitude of her own apartment 
lvy decided that the tutor was rude and 
that she would take no further notice of 
him, Jt was hard though to hear, in pass. 
ing, the fon which evidently went on in 
the schoolroom; and sometimes Miss Cum- 
nor, who was vivac'ous and high-spirited, 
would linger and listen enviously to the 
laughter and talking inside, 

‘If he can laugh and talk a0 to Roy,there 
must be some reason why he ie so silent 
and stately with us,’’ ane reflected. “I be- 
lieve that what | said to Agnes was trae— 
he doesn’t like us.’’ 

On this particular day she had been in 
the nursery witb Roy, and was just outside 
the echoolroom door, close enongh to see 
the genial smile with which Iredell turned 
from his writing, to hear his request that 
the door should be shat, to wonder at her 
littie brother’s unhesitating obedience to 
thatorder. She moved away with a feeling 
of sadness and jealousy at her heart. Mean- 
while Cathbert balf turned from the table 
at which he sat. imprisoned Roy’s lithe 
body with one arm, and witb the other 
hand pushed back the masses of dark curis 
from the child’s forehead. 

“How hot you have made yourself, 
child!’ he sald, 

‘Yes, 1 dare say; Sis has been playing at 
ogr«s with me. Oan I go to tea with nurse's 
aunt Salome?” 

‘Who is nurse’s aunt Salome? Are you 
ever allowed to go to tea with her?”’ 

‘Yes, | often go; but nurse can’t take me 
this afternoon, ’cause she’s busy getting up 
lace for Sis; and Salome Thurkili has sent 
her little grandeon to invite me, and I do 
80 want to go.”’ 

“Does Miss Cumnor approve of your 
going?” 

“1'}] Just call her, and you can ask her;’’ 
and without pausing a moment, the child 
ran out of the room, returning in a few 
minutes with Ivy captive in bis train, 

irédell rose instinctively as the young 
girl entered, and placed a chair for her, 
closing his blotter at the same tive and 
pusbing it away. 


“l’m very sorry to trouble you,” he said 
‘*] assure you it is not by my order that 
are peremptorily summoned before | 


[ was anx 18 to find out whe 





itigan authorised delight for Roy to take 
tea with Mrs, Salome Thorkill?”’ 

Ivy went up to the fire and held her 
hands to the blaze, 

“Ob, yes," she replied; “he often goes! 
She is nurse’s aunt, and very respectable,’’ 

I must apologize for the smell of tobacon; 
ithas only just ocourredto me that I’ve 
been smoking!” cried Iredell suddenly. 

“I don’t mind the smell, thanks! Roy 
may go or not, just as you think proper,’’ 

“Puton your things, old man; I’ll take 
you,” waid Outhbert; and Roy disappeared, 
shouting gleefully. 

“There isno need for you to take him, 
Mr. Walrond,” said Ivy gently, there aro 
plenty of servants, 

“Thanks; ) shall be glad of the walk. is 
1¢ tar?’’ 

“Cth, WO, aot tart Lf you 20, L adviees you 
© gO In end wee Salome: et) ie quite € cher 
seer, She waein servios here oace.” 

“Indceu! With your lather?’ asced 
Cuthbert, with sudden interest, 

‘‘No—before papa oame here, There was 
dreadful trouble, I believe, about a forged 
will, Papa never will tell me about it; but 
a Oolonel lredell, to whom the property 
did not really belong, had the place tor a 
time, and Salome was nurse to his littie 
son,”’ 

‘Really?’’ said Cuthbert, scarcely know- 
ing what remark to make. 

“I don’t know it I bave the story right. 
Salome is not allowed to talk to us avout 
it,’”’ went on the unconacious gir); ‘but the 
other day, when I war there with Roy, she 
told me his face ‘minded’ her wonderfully 
of what her baby was, That meant Colonel 
Iredell’s little boy.’’ 

There was a moment’s silence; then 
Outhbert inquired indifterentiy— 

‘(What became of Uolone! Iredell and his 
little boy?’’ 

“They are both dead,” she answered 
sadly. 

The tutor fixed his eyes upon the fire, 
leaning his elbow on the mantelpiece, anid 
remained silent for some moments, 

“Do you know how or wheres they died?’ 
he asked presently, 

“] know nothing of the little boy; the 
Colonel lies buried in the cburchyard 
here,’’ 

The long silence which followed was 
broken by Royrunning in equipped for his 
walk. 

“Oome along,” he cried—“i’m quite’ 
ready; and, if you like, {’ll take you In and 
induce you to Salome!”’ 

‘Introduce,’ I suppose you mean,’ said 
Ivy, laughing, as teacher and pupil left the 
room together. 

Salome Thurkill lived ina very pretty 
cottage which in summer was covered with 
creepers; but Cuthbert was not able to 
gather a very fair idea of it In the bare 
March bleakness, 

There wasa piercing breeze laden with 
ozone from the neighboring ovean; the 
pase’ng shower had left they sky a vivid 
blue; the sunlight was causing the rain- 
drops to sparkle on the bare boughs, and 
the grass was of such an intense green as to 
remind one that the season had turned and 
that the throbbing life of old earth would 
soon burst forth in the beauty of a new 
epring. 

Salome’s parlor was trim and neat as the 
young man and the child entered it, By 
the fire sat a woman who migbt have beon 
65 years old or 6ven more, 

Her cheeks were baie and fresh; her 
small dark eyes were bright as she looked 
inquiriagly over the rims of her tortolee- 
shell spectacles, 

Her back was bent, but she was not in- 
firm—indeed there was a very vigorous 
look about her. 

“How do youdo, Salome? Mra, Morse 
has sent you soine butter and soine tea,ani 
a chicken,’’ announced Roy, marching in, 
‘And I hope you’re very well: and I’v 
gota tutor. and l’ve brought him to see 
you; and tbis is him!”’ 

At this ungrammatical climax the ol | 
woman raised her eyes to Cuthbert's face, 
and held up her hands. Fora momentane 
remained quite Immovable, her lips parte: 
then sbe said, in astrange faltering whine 
per— 

‘43000088 ha’ mercy on us! Who Is it? 
J don’t understand.,’’ 

“Iva my tutor, Salome! Didn't youhear 
what I said?’’ cried Roy. 

‘It’s Colonel! Iredeli, as I hope to dra 
breath!’ gasped tbe woman in terror, ‘Eb, 
dear, I neverthought the dead could rise 
to reproach me!”’ She rose from her chair 
and giared at Cuthbert. ‘What do you 
come to me for? I ain’t done nothing!” 


she gasped. ‘Goto him upto Carolside 
to Master Cumnor—’twas him for you to set 
tle with. I teil youl ain’t done t 
r r wk + } Me 
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courteously, “For whom do you take me? 
My name is ‘Walrond,’ Are you thinking 
of days long gone by?’’ 

"Yous, that’s it!” she stammered, sinking 
slowly Into her seat and cowering, as if she 
disliked his gaze. ‘It’s dsys long ago i’m 
thinking of—days when I was housekeeper 
up at the Hall yonder, ‘Walrond’s’ tha 
name; what a poor memory I’ve got!’’ 

She wiped ber eyes with a shaking hand, 

“Why, Salome,’’ said Koy, in his high- 
pitched tones, “you're all of a tremble!’’ 

Cuthbert, whose own heart was beating 
uncomfortably fast, sat down upon a chair 
and drew the boy towards him. 

‘We broke into suddenly on Mrs, Thur- 
kill,” he observed, in bis pleasant way. “I 
am afraid I bave startled ber,’ » 

“Don’t you ramo it, sir: it’ me in wk 
pardon!” said Salome, cellying. “Aa old 
wvomseo’s memory \f treacn+rous, and I ‘at 
heen sotting bere atbinking of ola times 
hil t tearrivy didat ‘com where) waa nor 
who I was talking to, Comeand kiss me, 
my bonny boy!’’—and she held outa hand 
tothe child, with a furtive giance at the 
tutor which did not escape his notice, 

“I quite underatand, Mrs, Thurkiil,”’ 
sald Cuthbert, as uanconoernedly as be 
could, * Your knowledge of the Cumnor 
familly extends back a good many years, 
I'll be bound,” 

“It's fifty-five years ago last March as I 
went to be kitchen-maid up at the Hall,” 
she replied; “and it’s a long way to take 
your memory back is five and fifty years, 
sir. Tho Hall has seen two other masters 
since then; but 1 was never in service to 
Mr. Cumnor that is now. My niece, she 
took the place—-1 was getting old,” 

Outhbert could not he! p reflecting that at 
the time of Gervase Cumnor’s entering 
into possession, five-and-twenty years be. 
fore Mrs. Tnurkiil could not bave been 
stricken in years—in fact, she atill looked 
romarkably ablebodied, 

He sat gazing at her like one ina dream, 
hearing again the voice familiar to him in 





his infancy, seeing again the pink ribbons. 


with which bis nurse used to adorn her caps, 

Strange that he should be sitting there, 
dishonored and dispossessed, this little 
eager-eyed boy against his knee heir to all 
that should have been bis by rigbt! 

The discovery of Salome’s existence was 
aravofhopetohim, By the woman’s tin- 
coherent words, still more by her furtive 
looks and unéasy inanner, be gathered that 
she knew a groat deal, 

Of course now was not the time to elicit 
whet she knew—he must walt—and he 
stood up and bade her good cay, aod left 
Roy in her chargo with @ strict injunction 
to be good and not eat too much, 

But, as he turned homewards, he thought 
with « pleasurable sensation that there was 
good news to recount to Olive, 

« * * * o> @ 

lt was « lovely afternoon as Outhbert left 
Salome’s cottage; the sun was just begtin- 
ning to set, From bis position at the topof 
the village street he could see the path of 
giory on the wavelets of the murmuring 
soa below. 

A thought came to him as he stood there. 
His time was his own; nobody woald re 
quire bis presence at Carolside for hours ww 
come. He would goand see his father’s 
grave, 

Down the preciplious street he walked, 
and then aionga narrow lane out iikea 
terrace on the side of the cliff, on beyond 
the village to wheres winding pathway 
led to the sinall gray churctfand thé colony 
of peaceful dead sleeping ip its shadow, 

There were many graves in Carolside 
churchyard. The dead of that quiet dis- 
trict for generations back lay there; on 
every side the quaint old headstones, 


“With uncouth rhymes and sbapeless 
sculpture decked, 
Implored the passing tribute of a sigh.” 


fhe young tmman waded pallontly among 
rank grass for along time unsucocesstally, 
and was just beginning to fear that there 
must bea family vauit Inalde the churcn, 
when he suddenly caught aight of his own 
name carved ona very plein but mansive 
marble headstonse— 
“Mary IREDELL,” 

That was all that appeared on the atone, 
with the exception of two dates wiilch 
showed that Mary Iredell died at the age 
oftwenty-elgbt years, To the right of this 
grave was anotner, equally piain and not 


so cosily. Onasquare stone @iab was the 


following inacription— 


“Under thisstonearetoe mortal roematina of 
CUTHBERT IREDELL, 
Colones tl toniment, who was buried 
the third day of October, 18—, Awed%4z2,”" 
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earlier than that of his father, he came to 
the conclusion that she must have been the 
Colonel's mother, 

Hut why was thére no word of love or 
regret on her tombstone?! Why was abe 
buried with merely her name insortbed in 
so perfunctory a manner? Oathbert took 
out the black pocket-book with brass clasps 
and began to calculate dates with great ex- 
actitude, 

He, Cuthbert, was twenty-eight years 
old, His tather bad been dead twenty-four 
years; aid these twenty-four years to the 
thirty which he had elapsed since Mary 
Iredell was jaid to reat, and it gave the 
Afty-five years during which Salome Thur- 
kill had been connected with the Oumncr 
family. 

Sue could doubties® tell him el! about 
‘ole omknown grandmother of his—b* 
life, iy Menner of hor deen. svervihing he 
weniod © knoe, 

‘Mary Iredell,” there ans mnanathing 
very pathetioin the blank unsatisfying 
nature of the record. He feund bimself be- 
ginning to speculate as to who his own 
grandfather hac been, 

Cuthbert Jredell the elder had been old 
Mr, OCumnor’s nephew; Mary Iredell’s 
maiden name was Oumnor then, of course, 

Whom had ahe married? What became 
of her husband? Why had she been laid to 
reat with no word of sorrow, no mention of 
husband or brother or son; and why out 
bere in the desolate rank grass of the 
oburcbyard, tmatead of within, in the fam- 
ily vauit of the Oucinors, among ber own 
kitb and kin? Wasthere any mystery oon- 
nected with his father’s birth and parent- 
age? Perhaps his mother might be able to 
he.p him hero,or,moat likely of all, Salome 
Thurkill, 

He felt as if his guiding star bad led him 
that afternoon to oall in at the little cottage 
at the head of the village street. He began 
to think that the mystery he had under. 
taken to unravel was even more intricate 
tnan he had at first believed. 

He slowly left the place and began to 
ascend a sinall footpath which led into a 
plantation of larches, 

This plantation was the property of Lord 
Raunsleigh, but there wasa right of way 
through it, and smail as was Outhbert’s 
knowledge of the geography of the place, 
he divined that this was his most direct 
road to Oarolside, 

[TO BB CONTINUBD, | 


——- —— ae 


Savep &r A KULLFROG,—'There are at 
least four newspaper reporters In New 
York who are staunch friends of the bull- 
frog family, They are engaged on morn- 
ing papers, and #everal evenings ago they 
were plowing thelr way at a tremendous 
pace through tho aand and wire graan of the 
meadows skirting Nowark Kay back of 
Greenville, N. J., to investigate a story of 
@ yacit that had Leen missing, with eleven 
men On board, for several days, 

The hour was late, the story promised to 
bea long one, and iwuch valuable time had 
been wasted in discovering the name of the 
place from which the boat had aalled, so 
the young nen were pushing on In the dark 
toward tue shore without stopping to search 
for footpatha, 

All al coce, from just beneath their feet, 
a voice, that Was alinost buman, croaked 
“B’loukkout,”’ aod, as the travelers ltop- 
ped short to take advice, a big frog Jumped 
with a plunk into the canal, 

One more step would have taken the young 
inen into tte muddy depths, where they 
would have certainly recelved a most un- 
pleasant ducking and possibly have lost 
their iives, as it would of been no easy 
matter to have climbed up the ylelding 
clay walla of the waterway. 

_—_—————>—° << ———-— ——- 

His Finst.—A_ raliroad engineer in 
Maine saw a ian on the track waving at 
him afew days ago, ind his mind filled 
with the possibility of linpending danger, 
atopped the train. Every one was ina 
high etate of excitement, butthe rman ooolly 
boarded the smoking car without attering 
a word, He looked as If he bad not traveled 
ftarfrom hin native heath, and, on being 
questioned, said: “Wal, I just waved my 
hand ’cos 1 wanted to get on the keers, I’m 
going ter Woils, and 1 néver been on the 
keers before.’’ He spoke, itis said, with 
an uninistakabie alr of innocence, and 
raised sueh a tiood of good nature that the 
conductor silentiy took his fare, and when 
he landed at Wells be was loudly cheered 
in bonor of his first ride. 

——— 





Cato, being scurrilously treated by a low 
and vicious fellow, quietly said to bim: ''A 
contest between us is very unequal, for 

an@t Dear anguage with ease and 
t wit pleasure; | to me It ls 
a ear a lismagreeable to speak 
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MEMURIES. 


—— 
BY MAUD &. RARGERT. 
—_—_— 
A «iad bright emiie; a golden curly bead; 
Roft eyes like violets biae; two lips eo red; 
I wonder, a6 the years bave on ward sped, 
What they have brough to thee? 


con® memortes that hover Usrcagh my brain, 

Old dreame of Joy and sorrow, love and pain, 

Ot happy daye that ne'er can come agein, 
Toe years have brought to me, 


A tew brief words, a few short sunny hours, 

A Sommer passed among ihe leafy bow'ra, 

A withered buoch of once fair bicooming fow'rs, 
Aud then—pno more, no more! 


A wintry night, wilh clouds of driving snow— 
Gove are the fow're and joys 1 used to know; 
The firelight only sheds a teeble giow, 

My memories are o'er! 
—_.-- — 


Poor Aunt Deb! 


BY JANE MASON, 











p= AUNT DEB! Yes, that was just 
what l thought as I read the super- 
scription on the emall bundle of 
pepere | tound tn the cabinet in ber room, 
“A page in a life's history—to be destroyed 
at imy death.’’ 

Fancy Aunt Deb witha ererot of anyone's 
t keep. I always thought of her as lead- 
Ing @ coinfortable, piscid existence, without 
evena knowlody® fmuy trage ly or soal’s 
trouble of any sort. 

But, however, here's something evi- 
dently out of the common—and as she jolt 
all her possensions to “My dear niooce, 
Jane,”’ I don't eee why ] should not share 
the secret, and see whether she really ever 
bad an adventure, or what this precious 
bundle oontaing, 

* ° * . . 

Fifteen years ago | was altting at my 
breakfast table waiting for old Robin to 
bring me my letters, and any scrap of news 
he might have pioked up from our rural 
postman; congratulating myself meanwhile 
on the comfort and oosiness of my ‘ain 
ingle neuk’’ In this dreary November 
weatber 

When the letters caine, however, my 
self gratalations came to an abrupt end, 
On the top of the small heap was one from 
my brother in Linovulnshire, 


“Nov. 10:b, 184 -. 

“Daan Den:— Would tt be too cruel to 
ask you W comme and stay a woek with me? 
Mrs, Kenworthy is bound to go to the help 
of ber sick daughter, and | bave no fancy 
for being left to the tender meroles of two 
Kixgiing girls, 1 must also be away one 
night, as lam pledged to preach at A—, 
and cannot get home again till early the 
following morning, 

‘*Your disconsolste brother, 
“WILLIAM GRAND,” 


What oould I say? I shvuuld prefer not 
to go, decidedly. But when! remembered 
his constant work in that lone, dreary par- 
ish, and how completely he depended on 
his old housekeeper for the few comforts 
he epjoyed, 1 could do nothing else but 
write and say I would be with him the next 
day. 

Accordingly in the early morning we 
started off, my tmaid, Marte, and I, by a 
train which landed us at the nearest station 
to Thoraville Rectory, justas the short 
Kloomy day was sinking into darknoss, 

No pony oarriege, no familiar face was 
there to greet me; but after some dolay a 
conveyance was found, into which we 
scrainbied, and were taken slowly but 
surely to our destination, 

Here, again, | found the housekeeper 
gone, my brother away on bis preaching 
expedition, and no preparations for my ar- 
rival. Ali this 1 discovered after wards to 
be due to the truant propensities of the 
small page who is entrusted with the poat- 
age of my letters, 

Feeling rather lonely and very tired, | 
managed to get some refreahment from a 
hastily improvised ‘‘tes,”’ and then settled 
myself down by a warm fire torest till hed 
time, 

“Please, ma’am, cou'd you speak with a 
man at the door? He wants the master, and 
says be must 866 BO: e0nNe,”’ 

1 followed the housemaid to the porch, 
and there saw an elderiy, rough-looking 
individual with rather a pleasant, honest. 
iooking face, and a style of demeanor and 
clothing that suggested a bargeman or one 
of those watermen so often met with on the 
cana! banks. 

“Oh, missus, 1 wanted to see th’ parson, 
We's ins bitof trouble, and I hears he’s 
main kind to puir foik,” 

“Well, my man,and what ie it you want? 





got a lass in our boat who’s mortal bad; and 
I dunnea think the young ‘un can last till 
morning. My old woman, she things: 
deal of thateort of thing, and says that 
there babby ought to be named at unst, if 
it’s to be of any use,’’ 

“Well, my friend,” 1 answered, after 
acttiing in my own mind that he meant 
baptism: ‘‘1am afraid 1 oan’t do that for 
you—but perhaps w-morrow will be time 
enough.”’ 

“] @ pose it must be then, ma’m; but | 
doubts whether either lass or babby will 
live till sunrise,’’ 

Then it fashed through my mind wista 
dreary place it waato die in, and in a mo- 
mentary impulse | offered to go and see if 
I coald help either mother or child. 

*** Deed, ma’am, if you would come, I’m 
sure the old ’oolman would be grateful; for 
this troubie came on us quite unexpected, 
and ber has no food nor nothing fit for vhe 
poor critter.’’ 

The oountry round Thorsville was a!) 
familiar to ine by daylight, and!l knew 
that after crossing two fields, and walking 
four or five hundred yards up the road, | 
should then only bave to crossa stile w 
find myseif upon the cana! bank, 

Ho, after douning a good thick cloak and 
awarm quilted bood, and filling a basket 
with such thingsas!l thougut might be 
wanted, | prepared to follow my guide 
down tbe canal, 

Then, teiling the old man who acted as 
factotum in my brother’s bouselold to fol- 
iow at a distance, | started off. 

The two fields grew longer than any 
four; the stiles seemed impassable barriers; 
and the road, when we reached it, looked 
endiess, fiat, bare, foggy, utterly silent, 
treeless, save forafew pollards standing 
here and there like dismal ghosts, with 
arms uplifted in a warning manner, 

How oold i grew! Ali the sympathy I 
had felt when standing in the warm, weil 
lighted Rectory porch oossd out at my fin- 
gers’ ends, 

But we Grands are no cowards by train- 
ing or descent; sol determined to go on, 
only wishing in my heart that old Thomas 
wasn’t quite so deaf and lame as! knew 
him to be, 

We reached the last stile. and climbing 
over itl eaw the dark barge lying on the 
canal: a great lumbering object with only 
one ray of light ina sort of cabin, some- 
thing below the level of the deck. 

Crossing a shaky plank, In rear of my 
guide, 1 found myself face to face with an 
old woman not quite so pleasant looking, 
and decidedly rougher in manner than my 
first friend, 

‘*Who be this, Jim?’’ was a salutation not 
altogether cheering. 

“However, ‘Jim’’ told her !n a few 
words whol was, as far ashe knew, and 
then pushing open a little door, she went 
down afew steps, and ushered meintoa 
small apartment about twelve feet by ten. 

There, stretched on a miserable bed, with 
no oovering save an old quilted counter- 
pane and oneor two filthy rugs, lay the 
most lovely girl my old éyes had ever 
looked upon! 

Her small oval face, even in that 
wretched light, shone outin striking cor- 
trast with the sordid surroundings. Her 
soft hair lay damp and matted on ber fair 
forehead, and the touching expression of 
hopeless resignation made my beart throb 
with compassion till { could find no words 
to speak. 

‘I'm afraid ber’s mortal bad,’ said the 
woman pityingiy, bat roughly; ‘‘but I 
think her’s sleeping now.”’ 

Then, slipping down the ooverlid, she 
went on: “The young ’un won't live an 
hour,’’ And thers, ip the girl’s arms, was 
a little waxen imege ofthe mother, but 
ob! so white and wan, that even my inex- 
perienced eyes knew that the seal of death 
was upon it, 

“Who is she, and what brings her here?’ 
I said, quite sharply, for I feit there could 
be no kinship between these two women, 

“Ob, it’s all rigot, ma’am,”’ she answered 
inavery. reticent manner, “1 was just 
giving hera lift down in the barge, when 
she was taken ill, I’ve done the best | 
could for her.” 

“But where, and wno, are her friends?’ 
1 persisted. ; 

“Ob, m’appan they ain’t far off;’’ and as 
she spoke the girl opened her eyes wide, 
and i knew by the way she glanced at the 
wowan that she trusted in her, despite the 
odd surroundings. My tears that she had 
been subjected to any ill-treatment at their 
bands subsided at once, 

Then, as her glance wandered on to me, 
leaw asudaen fiush sweep over her face, 


Hewill not be home to-night, Can I do | only to die away a8 quickly to the deathly 
anything for you? pallor that bad so startied me. 

‘Piease, miesus,’’ was the astounding | “iteonlys kind lady wi! has ne t 
anewer, ‘oan you dO 4 bit of naming? We ‘ see you, dearie,’’ said the womar But as 


she spoke, | saw the girl wae lapsing again 
into partial unconsciousness, and I knew 
that if life wasto be kept in her she mast 
have proper nourishment at once. 

I then mixed her some arrowroot and 
wine from the store I bad brought, and 
went round to the far side of the bed to lift 
her head, 

Asl did so, 1 noticed very distinctly a 
red triangular mark upon ber throat; not 
fresbly done, but evidently a life mark,but 
so clearly impressed upon the white skin, 
that it remained in my mind after many 
other details of her appearance bad passed 
away. 

Lifting ber head gently, I fed ber with 
the restorative, spoonful by spoonfal, till 
ones more the mist seemed to clear 
from her eyes, and I knew that she was 
gasing quietly and steadily at me, 

Fearing to excite ber, | asked no further 
questions, but only settied her more com- 
tortably in toe bed, 

Glancing once again at the still sleeping 
babe, 1 emptied my baeket of its contents, 
and quietly drawing the woman outside 
the cabin door,told her ] would retura with 
my brotber in the morning, and see what 
more we could do, 

Tbe woman looked at me very earnestly, 
and just said: “The Lord reward you, 
ma’am—good night,’’ and so we parted. 

She disappeared into the cabin; andl, 
marching on ahead of old Thomas on my 
homeward way, wondered who tbe girl 
could be,and determined to know ali about 
it next day. 

I awoke early, with my mind filled with 
my strange acquaintances of the night be- 
fore. 

Dressing hurriedly, 1 proceeded to look 
out of my travelling trunk what clothing I 
could spare,and made them up into a small 
package, not thinking it expedient to teil 
my maid too much about it till the matter 
was more fally explained, 

Ten o’clock struck, then half past, then 
eleven, and atili William did not come; so 
being able no longer to curb my impati- 
ence I started off again to the canal bank, 
with Marie carrying the bundle beside 
me. 

When 1 reached it—lo! no barge was 
there—nota vestige of anything; savea 
trampled space on the bank, showing 
where the old horse had wandered as far 
as his tether would allow; a few bits of re- 
fuse on the canal bank, and a deep inden- 
tation in the shelving edge of the grassy 
towing path! 

Pertectly bewildered; half fancying girl, 
bady, bargee and woman had all been a 
disordered dream; I retraced my steps tu 
the Rectory, and there poured the whole 
story into the ears of my returned and haif 
aceptical brother, 

He was very kind and sympathetic, but 
I felt that he thought I had imagined the 
half of it, and that in reality the lovely girl 
was an ordinary bargee’s daughter, and 
the trouble one that ovortakes them only 
too often. 

* 2 * * e * 

It was the exhibition year of '51—a time 
when exhibitions were indeed marvele, 
That besutifal glass house in Hyde Park 
was to many the realization ofa fairy story; 
and all who could do so flocked up to Lon- 
don to see if the building large enough to 
enclose a growling forest tree was indeed to 
be believed in, 

I, too, hada great longing to see this 
wonder; but when a woman close! y borders 
on seventy years of age, and bas spent 
most of tuose long hears in tbe seclusion of 
acountry home, she hesitetes to trust her- 
self into such a whiripooi as London was 
teat year! 

My hesitations, however, were all extin- 
guished by receiving a most pressing invi- 
tation from Lady Grand, asking me to 
spend a week with them—promising me a 
sight of the exhibition on the opening day 
—a couple of dinner parties; and that the 
restof my visit should be as gay, or as 
quiet, as] liked to make it, 

Never oan | forget that opening day! The 
crowd—the briliiancy—the soul-sirring 
musico—the quaintly-dressed Ambasaadors 
from strange Eastern lands—the universal 
alr of enjoyment and gratification on every 
face, made the scene one to be not easily 
forgotten. 

Then, sgain, the sight of our young 
Qaeen and her noble husband, filling their 
exalted position so proudly, and yet so 
graciously, made my oid heart quiver with 
loyalty, and | prayed God earnestly to bless 
them with many years of happiness to. 
gether! 

W hat an endless day it seemed, and how 
rested i felt when I was once again in the 
quiet brougbam driving back to Chester 
| Square, 





Aunt Deb, we are going to have a lot of 


© to dinner to night, 0 be sure 


r 





and get a good reat before eight o'clock,” 
said my niece. ‘There is one person, jn 
particular, I want you to see—Sir James 
Nigel's wife. She is reckoned one of the 
loveliest women in London this year,”’ 

‘Ja she, Beatrice, dear?” I said differ. 
ently. ‘I hope ber husband matches her,” 

“Ob, yes, Auntie, he’s good looking 
enough, but such a racketing,good humored 
fellow. te’s more like a boy than s man, 
and she is, ob! so quiet and spirituelle. 
looking. They do make such a funny 
patr.’’ 

“Who was she?” was, of course, my next 
remark, 1 have often wandered whether 
we women would not make that remark 
if we were introduced to an angel un. 
awares, 

“Oh, she’s a lady, Aunt Deb, but noone 
knew much ofher tiil she married, I 
think an artist’s daughter, but certainly an 
orphan. Sue had lived for several years 
witb ber only living relative,a maiden 
aunt, who has a preity little place down in 
a Shropshire village, where Sir James, br- 
fore his father’s death, used to go for fisbing 
and shooting with a college chum. They 
are not much in town, for sbe prefersa 
country life, and he is devoted to sport of 
all sort; but when they are up, we see 
much of them, for Tom and he are great 
friends,” 

By this time we had reached No, 90, and 
I went at once to my room, and gave wy- 
self up toa well earned rest, till my maid 
came into make preparations for my ap- 
pearance at dinner, 

The drawing-room seemed crowded when 
I entered, so { sat down near to the coor 
till my niece came round to me bringing 
an elderly, grave-looking man to be intro- 
duced. 

When we were fairly settied down in our 
allotted places at dinner, 1 began to look 
about the table, and presently bethought 
me of her beauty. 

Bat there were so many epergues snd 
flowers between our vis avis and our- 
selves, that for a time I could see little but 
the crowns of tbe men’s heads, and the 
elaborate head gear of the ladies. 

The meal slowly dragged itself through and 
then in a space wade by the re-arrangement 
of one of the large dishes 80 much in vogue 
in the year of which I speak, 1 saw a face, 
A ftsoe that in one instant brought back to 
my wind with startling distinctness that 
pDight scene on the Lincolnshire canal—the 
dreary coal barge, the sick girl, and the 
dying babe. 

There was the self-same golden curly 
hair, the deep sparkling eyes, the lovely 
delicate skip, the broad brow. 

And yet, how oould it be the same wo- 
man? | thought of the simple cotton gar- 
ment she wore, the miserable bed in which 
sbe lay, and then glanced again at the ele- 
gant attire of my opposite neighbor. 

Tbe pale blue crape dress, the delicate 
bertba of French lace caugbt on the shoul- 
der and breast with sprays of pink apple 
blossoi.. 

Round her neck a broad black velvet 
band. with a glittering pendant of opals 
and dila..onds, 

My brain seemed tor‘el with the inten- 
sityof my bewilderment. And while I 
looked, as» though my cup of wonder 
should be filled, | saw ber raise her hand, 
and, evidentiy a relief from the heat of the 
crowded room, she lifted the velvet band 
around her throat, and then witb perfect 
distinctness I noticed the triangular rea 
mark, 

I snppose I must have altracted ber at- 
tention by my earnest gaze, for | saw ber 
grow res::3as and look at me again and 
again. 

Tnoen aa ifacurtain nad been raised from 
the past, 1 saw too, in one instant, that she 
was present with me in that long-past 
scene, 

At last the weary meal drew toa close, 
and as! crossed the hall, 1 heard a voice 
say very gently: “May I speak to you 
somewbere?’’ 

Not trusting myselfto answer, I led the 
Way to My own room, and theze, by the 
light of the amail fire that was burning on 
the hearth, despite its being May time, ¥é 
looked at one enother lu perfect silence, till 
at lagi she epoke. 

“You remember me?’ she aaid, 

“Yes,’’ I answered simply. She was £0 
fair to look at and so good Icoking,; in the 
bighest meaning of the word, that | coud 
not suspect her of evil; and yet what could 
I say? 

“Tbat psge in my life’s history bas be- 
come to mea dream,’ sue went on: ‘Ss 
dream from whict | thoug!t there was Lo 
awakening this side the grave. Why! 
why should it not remainso? There sré 
none now living, 1 believe, who kno*¥ 
but you andime It seema as t . 
snoaid live through all that misery aga-4 
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In telling i¢ to anyone.” 

‘My obild,” 1 answered gravely: for her 
six-and.twenty years seemed nothing to me 
wbo bad passed so many more of life’s 
milestones: “you may rest assured your 
recret will still only lie between you and 
me, a8far as lam concerned, Bat, do you 
do wisely or wellto keep such 8 secret 
pack from your bus>and? A sécret, too, 
which bas in itso many elements of scan- 
dal and malice should it become known ia 
any other way.”’ 

She stood quite silent fora few minutes 
withthe sad look deepening on her face 
Then sbe turned suddenly and cried ont: 

“You are right—you are right. I have 
acted as a foo!, and sometimes the weight 
of it seems to draw me down, and yet] 
cannot tel! ny husband, though I love him 
so dearly. Heisso young and so impuil- 
sive in character, though really oider than 
myself, that be would never reat till some. 
one was punisbed for that which can nevor 
be repaired. No! ! cannot teil anyone, 
And yet,” she woe. on, Jingeringly, ‘J 
could not bear that you should think of me 
with anything but compassion, To you | 
owed my life that bitter night, when ex- 
haustion and sorrow were slowly sinking 
me into my grave, I will tell it to you.”’ 

So saying, she slid down to the rug at my 
teet, and shading her face with one hand, 
holding mine tigbtly clasped In the other, 
she tc'd meina heart-broken manner of 
the sorrows of her youth, 

“My father was a distant member of a 
nobie family; bis wife a Hungarian girl 
whom he loved for her beauty and good- 
ness only. 

«While life was sunny and bright for both, 
he steadily increased in fame as an artist of 
no neal order. 

“But after ber death, when I was but two 
years old, bis grief and loneliness were so 
great amongst a busy world, that he left 
his old essociates and settled down in the 
lovely Lake country—painting just enough 
to keep the wolf from the door with the 
helpofa smal! annuity that came to dim 
from the family estate, 

‘We had no neighbors save the kindly 
poor. He educated me solely himself, Con- 
staxt association with a man of bis culture, 
avd life amongst scenery so elevating, 
taught me much that books could never 
teacb, but I was certainly dreamy and un- 
practical, 

The only visitor 1 remombered when I 
begau to grow up wasa man filteon years 
my senior, 

He was of genial, pleasant manners, and 
came from time to time to spend long sum 
mers in the village. Being a fellow artist, 
he ingratiated himself with my father until 
he became quite an authority in our small 
househo:d, 

‘Whether they ever exchanged any con- 
fidence as to the reascn of their living such 
seciuded lives, I cannot tell, But in course 
of time he gradually ccased to leave the 
village at all; and I grew to obey and defer 
to bis opinion as much as I did to that of 
my father bimssif, 

“Our daily life was so monotonous and 
simple that I never dreamed of change of 
any sort, and never thought that anything 
could occur to break the even tenur of 
our way. 

But ab! my frend, most cruelly was my 
belief shaken, A day came in which the 
shining sun bad no more warmth for me— 
the sweet sights and sounds of life fell on 
deafened ears! 

“It was my seventeenth birthday, and 
we three had planned a drive of many 
miles to Uilewater Lake, and then a day of 
boating and sketching. 

I, in my excitement at such an unusual 
excursion, had risen early, prepared the 
breakfast and planned what preparations 
old Elizabeth should make for our vvening 
meal, when I thought how siow my father 
was in coming down, 

I ran upstairs, singing as I went, and en- 
tering his room, with a jest upon bis lazi- 
ness, | found him—how? Dead! Still and 
cold jast ashe bad laid himself down to 
rest, I thought he bad fainted. 

‘Death bad never come near to me, and 
1 knew rot the strange visitor, True, my 
Kirl.motber’s death bad often teen alluded 
to by him, but in sech a simple, tender 
Manner that 1 only thought of her as just 
removed one step from us—one atep higher 
onthe Jacob's Ladder that reaches from 
earth to Heaven: God's good angels nenrost 
to Him, and our lost friends just beyoud 
the vlouds, 

“I cannot now tell you all his departure 
meant for me, Our bome was broken up, 
and what little fand was realized was to be 
the means of taking me to an aunt who 
lived all alone in the wilder paris of Shrop 
shire, 


‘Then John Verney, Ww! n the time of 


manta f 
rere Cmergency,nhad u 6 a arrangement 








mé, and whose sympathy and care was #0 
doubly precious in my loneliness, asked 
me if | was willing to be his wife and con- 
tinue to live inthe north country, which 
my father’s grave made dearer to we than 
any spot on earth. 

"I look back now with wider opened 
eyes, and wonder how even I, in my utter 
ignorance of the world’s ways, could have 
agreed @0 quickly; have consented !n two 
months’ time to vow in our littie church to 
be the wite of a man | really knew ao little 
of, 

“For another twelvemonth al! went weil, 
and I was es happy as | could exprot to be 
considering the ever present sense of my 
father’s loss, when a horrible awakening 
cameé to me, 

*] found that I was no wife atall, An- 
othvr woman, years ago, had married him, 
and to escape ber temper and extravagance, 
he had fied and left her, Long had she 
sought him, 

“And now in this quiet spot, under an 
assuined name, where he had lived first as 
our neighbor, and then asmy husband, she 
found him onoe again. 

“Oh! that scene tn all ite bitterness, how 
it comes to me again! I listened to their 
words till my heart stood still to hear, and 
I fled to my room, 

“] remember a dim, instinotive feeling, 
that now my father’s sister was all I had to 
trustto, Half unconsciously; driven on 
by some mad impulse, that came 1 know 
not how; 1 gathered together a few of my 
possessions, emptied my childish money- 
box of the little hoard that had been accu. 
mulating for years, and in the dim twil'ght 
stele out from that cottage a girl no longer, 
but an outraged, despairing woman. 

“How the long totlsome journey comes 
back to me now, I travelled partly on foot, 
and partly by coach, when such accommo- 
dation was to be met with, till I found my- 
self at last on the outskirts of a large town 
tbrough which a canal ran. On ite banks 
I bave still a recollection of resting before 
I scught a shelter for the night, 

“God knows whyI chose so dreary a 
spot for a resting place; but He, in His 
mercy, brought me rough but honest 
friends where least I might expect to find 
them, 

“There, on that lonely water’s edye, I 
realized how unfit and unable | was for 
such a journey. I suppose I must have 
fainted, for 1 remembered nothing more 
till Il found myself in the small cabin, 
which for many more days sheltered me 
from certain death. 

“The old boat woman, with the tender- 
news of the most noble lady, had seen me 
there; and guessing, doubtless, from my 
travel-stained look that I was a strangor in 
the piace, bad taken me in and done her 
best to restore me to cconaciournes, 

“Then { told heras mucb asI could of 
my story, and being unable to move I lay 
there till the tiny babe, which should have 
been the source of so much joy and thank- 
fulness, was ushered into this world of 
sorrow anidet these strange surround. 
ings. 

“The good old woman told me fits hours 
were numbered, and that if the barge could 
reach some village in time, she would send 
for the ‘clergyman and have it duly bap- 
tiaed,’’ 

“Bat why didn’t she tell me that, and 
wait next morning to see what we could do 
for you?’’ | said. 

“Ah, loan scsroely tell. I remeroher 
your face of compassion, And then, in the 
early dawn, when | war gaining soma lit'le 
strength, 1 found we had travelled many 
miles down the canal, asthe barge was 
obliged to reach a certain place by the fo! 
lowing day. 

“My poor little chiid had breathed its 
last, and when we reached the unlading 
place, she and her bus and srranged for 
its burial In the appointed place in their 
own names, 

“‘] stayed in their bumble home for some 
weok; and then, after giving them all the 
littie sum of money I possessed, save what 
ij needed for my journsy to the country 
town of A——, I left them with my heart 
full of gratitude for their compassion to a 
lonely stranger, and found myself in a lew 
bours at my aunt’s door, 

“How pieased she was to seo ne, how 
abe recognized me by my likencsast> hor 
long estranged brotler, it is unnecessary 
for me to tell you. 

“Bat I could not unburden my heart «’ 
allitssorrows. They seemei too ceepfr 
words to tell. And she, good kind soul, 


never inquired very much, think'ng | bad 
stayed with friends or neighbors. Sot 
matter sank quietly into oblivion. Her 
delicacy of bealth was so great that ny 
presen ce and service came io her a#a price 
eas boor 

Amidst new scenes and eq t, 





fal atmospbere of the invalid’s room, ths 
oid wounds, that had out so deeply, slowl:, 
bealed over. 

“Six yoars slipped away, and then. 
awongst the circle of friends who bright- 
ened our quiet lives, I met my husband. 
He was to me such a revelation of happy, 
Joyous life, that bad known no sorrow or 


gin fresh life and vigor from bis presence, 
In another year we married, and, to this 
day, I have never lifted the veil from that 
dreary past. 

«The boatman and bis wife I could never 
hear anything more of. They were both 
old, and talked of returning tbat year to 
Nootland toend their days amongst their 
own friends, 

‘Of you, I had but the fulntest recolico- 
tion, never having heard your name; but 
the gcod woman told me how the noarish. 
ing food and stimulants you brought 
seeined to give me the power of struggling 
back to life again,” 

I bad listened to nor story aimost with- 
outcomuent, It was@#o strange, and yet 
not quite improbable; while of the truth— 
the absolute truth—of every word I could 
entertain no doubt. Her wanner of telling 
ithad truth unmistakably stamped upon 
it, 

I could not, however,refrain from urging 
her once again most carnestly to seek some 
opportunity of telling her husband all she 
bad told to ine, 

For a time ny word had no effect. Then, 
suddenly throwing her arms around me, 
she said: ‘1 will! J will! 1 know he loves 
me dearly; and with your beip end teati- 
mony, if he likes w prove it all, he oan do 
a0.”’ 

“Most willingly will {do everything I 
can fo: botb of you,’ 1 anewered, “But be 
sure, too, that my lips are for ever closed 
on this subject to all the world beside t!1) 
tuat day when all seorets shall stand re- 
vealed,” 

From that bour to this I have never seen 
her sgain, Whether she ever told her Lus- 
band, | cannot teli; but this I do know 
from my niece, that she and Sir James are 
still all in all to each other—bappy in their 
beautifal bome; happy in the ponsession of 
children and hosts of frienda, May God 
ever keep her 80, 

I drop the papers in astonishment, What 
an odd atory, To think of \unt Deb being 
dragged into such a romance aa this, There 
mnust bave been something more in the 
old lady than I ever gave her credit for, or 
how could she have carried such a secret 
witb herto the grave? I with the more 
fiippant tendencies of the present day, 
maust bave found out what was the end of it 
all—whether she told ber husband; whether 
he over came across the perfidious Verney 
—and perhaps I should have ended by 
creating a disturbance that would bave fur- 
nished gossip forthe society Journals for 
months to come. 

I think, however, I still havethe grace to 
see how much nobler and wiser was the re- 
tloence of poor Aunt Dob, 

———P °- > ——— 

WHAT AND WHEN TO DRINK,.—'"'Ifa 
man wuat drink,’ writes a physician, “the 
best thing be can take with Lis meaisiaa 
little claret or light wine; and, if he wants 
something a little stronger, pure whisdey 
is the best thing be can have, 

“The habit of taking a drink early Inthe 
morning—-I mean by drink a stimulant of 
that kind commonly called an eye-opener 
—is one of the worst things that can posal- 
bly be done. 

“The effect of alcohol isto inflame the 
stomach; and it wiil do this even when 
mixed with food or anything 6le@, and will 
do 80 @ great deal more when taxon on an 
empty stomach early in thé morning, Men 
should not maintain (uelr strength througn- 
out the day by tuking etimulants, To koep 
up by ineans of alcoho! is very bad,and by- 
and by the system will break down en- 
tirely under tt. j 

“Tie bust drink that a man can possibly 
take is wilk, Milk, though, is hardiya 
drink. One can live ionger on it thanon 
anyone tuning. Milk is more nearly a per 
fect food than anything. It contains more 
elements that volo bulld up the system 
than any otber article. 

‘Karly in tue morning the beat drink to 
take is water—that is, if one must drink; 





but, ifone can getalong without drinking, 
89) much the better. 

“Some drink hot water, some cold, and 
some hot andoold milk, All of these are 
goodin their way. ‘lea and ooffee drunk 
in moderation will not hurt anybody, al- 
tucugh they er6 oolu stinnuiants,”’ 

i —-6——i 

Ma. Birppa—“Tua: mediciue | took tule 

nor gw mxkes ine feel \i\ke another man.”’ 
| Mra B 4 ‘ Il bop to goodness 
at wuat ! * at ww im 


gioom, that my saddened heart seemed to | 


Scientific and Useful. 
InDIa-Ropewe.—Indie-rubber ia being 
tried es eubstitate for aspbalt in pavements 


in Berlin; and the result is said to be good, 
but expensive, 


GILDING.—In gtiding the edges of cards, 
bronse-powder is used, which is eppiied to 
the cards in packs by first brushing the 
edges with a thin sise, and, when nearly 


dry, the powder ia applied with a piece of 
soft chamois or fur. 


FLORIDA WaTss.-—Oll of bergamot, 
eight ounces; oil of orange, four ounces; 
oll of lavender (best), three ounces; oll of 
cloves, one and a half ounce; oll of cinnam- 
on (true), quarter pint; tincture of orria, 
half pint; tinctareof Peru balsam, quarter- 
Pint; aloohol (olnety-five per cent), four 
gallons; water, six pinta. Mix, amd stand 
for some days before bottling. 

fuRs.—Far ie avery difficult thing to 
clean at bome, snd the operation iv gener- 
ally unsatisfactory. It is recommended by 
a goud authority to heat bran in a frying- 
pen and brush it well into the fur, and then 
out again, repeating the process as often as 
may be necessary, This must have the ef- 
fect of cleansing it, and, at all events, can- 
not injure the fur, as some recipes are 
likely to do, 

PAPER AND IRON.—-An invention by 
which writing can be transferred from pa- 
per to iron isthe work of a Boston man, 
who has invented shard ink with which 
be writes (backward) upon ordinary pa- 
per. That paper is piaced in a mold, meit- 
od fron is poured in, and when the harden- 
od iron ie removed it is found that, while 
the heat burned away the paper, it did not 
afieet the ink, but left the impression of 
the writing. 


UMBRELLAS,—U.wbroellas will last much 
longer if, when they are wet, they are plac- 
ed handle downwards to dry, The mois- 
ure falls from the edges of the frame, and 
the fabric dries uniformly. If stood handle 
upwards, as is commonly the case, the top 
of the umbrella holds the moisture owing 
to the lining underneath the ring; it conses 
quently takesa long time to dry, and in- 
jares the silk or other fabric with which it 
is covered, This isthe main cause of the 
umbrella wearing out #0 soon at the top. 
Uwbrella-cases sre responsible for the 
wear of the silk. The oconasteot friction 
causes tiny holes that appear so provoking- 
ly early. When not in ose, the umbrelia 
should be left loose, and, when wet, left 
loowe to dry. 
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Farm and ibacdven, 





Tus Cost,—The cost of a farm is not the 
heaviest expense to the beginner, Tne oat. 
lay for horses, cattle, machinery, utensils 
and extra labor the Orat year is often more 
than the cost of the farna, 


Sesps,—Look over the vegetab!e seeds 
that are stored away. They ashouid be 
kept dry, and as mice may destroy them 
the seeds should be protected by suspond- 
ing the bags or by inciosing them ina tn 
bok. 

W HSTRWASH.—WbDitewnaash should be 
used in order to render the stables cheer- 
ful. A Light stable js more comfortavle 
tuan adark one, and as the lime partially 
serves to disinfect the bullding its applica- 
tion should be frequent. 


Tue KULLSs.—Every bull on the farm 
should be broken to the yoke when it is 
young and be wade to work. Tere is no 
thing #0 efficacious aa work for tempering a 
savage disposition. The bull ls dangerous 
because he is idlé and has nothing to do, 


KIOKING --Several devices are mention- 
ed from time to tine in the papers to pre- 
vent cows from kicking. It will not work 
in every case, but this would frequently be 
a good remedy: Take the man who handles 
a heifer and tie both feet together ao that 
he cannot kick; puta gag ‘in his mouth so 
that he cannot swear, and tie both hands 
behind his back #0 that he cannot plach 
the helfer’s teats. That would keep a good 
mnaDby cows from kicking, 


PLaNT Foop,—Piant food In the soll ts 
that which can be utilized by the growing 
planta, and the more soluble and available 
the piant food ihe more rapid the growth 
of tbe plants, But the soll may contain 
unsvallable plant food, which way be ren- 





| dered avallavle vy cultivation and the ap- 
plication of fertil.aore Ui a. ameletfin chang- 
ing the combinations of matter, Henoe, in 

| using fertilizora they should be credited 
|} with the value f their chemical influence 
creating available food from that exieting 

in thes aa we an for the plant food they 
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Of Youngest Folks. 

A ph losopber, who was probably noth. 
1og more than «@ fraudulent and stony- 
hearted old bachelor, wrote a treatine in 
Which he pretended that no consistent 
thinker could possibly discover the ulti 
mate uses of babics. 

There aro moments when this irreverent 
man's reasoning appeals with a certain 
sympathetic force to intellects of the fee- 
bier type; but we cannot think that he is 
likely to obtain any permanent ‘hold on the 
mind of the nation. 

Certainly he has carned the resontment 
of one sex; and, although that sex would 
probably be labelled as ‘the weaker’’ by 
gur philosopher, we imagine he would 
change his opinion after being interviewed 
by a deputation of practical matrona. 

We, for our part, are determined to take 
& great question out of the domain of sen 
timent, and we shal) reason on very atrict 
lines, for we know that mankind are di- 
vided into two great and influential schools 
—baby lovers and—well, persons who are 
not baby lovers. 

Lot us diespassionately consider the pro- 
ceedings of baby during the watches of thi 
night. His chief bondaman—his unhappy 
fataer—siumbers softly, when through the 
tumult of dreame an importunate sound 
pierces. isit the harmony of argumenta. 
ive cats in the garden? Is it the unlovely 
strain of a street musician? Is it the 
preaching of s demon pack of wild cu- 
rates? It in none of these—it is baby pro- 
mulgating his nocturnal edict. 

That man may have walked up to an 
enemy's battery without a tremor; he may 
be in authority, and regiments-—nay, bri- 
gadea—may trembie at his trown; he may 
have faced the storm at sea when the mad. 
deved deep was buta place of flitting souls; 
he may be proud, austere, masterful; but 
what does he do when baby's pleasure is 
signified? Why, he obeys like a very 
sheep! 

The wild chant of the despot rings 
through the night; the wretched parent 
tries sycophancy, coaxing, !mploring— 
every variety of hypocritic device—but his 
advances are met with musica! contumely, 

The bight-wind plays around bim until 
he imegines that he must have casually ex. 
changed his legs for a pair of wooden ones, 
his garments flutter in the breczo like com- 
plicated flags of truce, and yet he goes on 
croaking ® lullaby under the impression 
that he is producing very soothing strains, 











and at last the acuie tormentor cunningly 
feigus sleep. Then the chilled and op. 
pressed man steals towards the cot as if it 
were a powder magszine and he were Guy 
Fawkes; his prowl is suggestive of dar> 
deeds; his face is puckered with the linc 9 
of deep thought; he deposits his burde py 
with along sigh of relief, and begins to’ 
congratulate himself on his own cley sr. 
nese. 

Brief is his triumph, crashing his w oe. 
The despot was only piaying off a! itte 
practical sarcasm; he chuckles and m akes 
confidential remarks to himself bearir 


net ‘gf 0D 
euch obscure subjects as ‘Goo, gO0! ' and 
‘‘Bah, bab!"’ and ‘‘Ma ma!’’ 
The trembling par 
ablin arent waite and YY 
but, alas, the time for mere ain he “ a 
s i , chuck 








{ ling is soon over—the summoning yell re- 


sounds like a clarion, and once more the 
mourntul tramp is resumed, the garments 
flutter, and the slave goes through his 
round of deceit and flattery! 

By what power does this unconscionable 
baby thus master the strongest? How does 
he convert the most jeonine of men--war- 
riors, seamen, merchants, politicians—into 
submissive lambs? This obstinate query 
we must leave to our philosoper. 

When he begins to talk and to imitate the 
actions of grown-up folk, his power gains 
an extensicn—he is the Shah, the Great 
Tycoon of the domestic circle. He rap- 
turously hails all] men as fathers, he pro 
mulgates copiously theories concerning the 
"ene gee." the “how wow,’ the pussy, the 
ewoop, the “pescemac,” ‘he ‘pot pud, * 
pape" soo mamma: ae moe recelens 
speculations mvat be regerdeo by (he male 
perent as inspiraious, aud © mamma’ oon: 
atitutes herse!/ bis court historian. 

The most soured of philosophers must 
allow that baby is deliciously funny at this 
stage; his gait has grown firm and his de 
lightful mowled legs make one laugh as he 
deliberately strides along. 

The schoo) of thinkers opposed to cynic 
iam have plenty to say for themselves; and, 
while we are not too hard on the insur- 
gents who malign baby, we venture to pre 
fer the other people. For, in all sober 
ness, it must be said that one may well be- 
lieve unbositatingly in the divine when he 
has once watched a mother’s face with 4 
pure and discerning eye. 

Raphael! understood what the holy ma- 
/ernal instinct meaus; and you may hear 
our own heart beat as you face the Sistine 

Wiadonna, jor the inner soul of divine wo- 
a snhood is made manilest to you. 

Baby may be all tbat the philosopher 
my '8 be is, but he gives happiness that can- 
act be reckoned by any modes of compu- 
tation known to us. 

We laugh at our cynic’s tale of woe, but 
we kh now that it is half pretence, and that 
in hit heart he has a secret kindness lying 
fir dc'wn—a kindness that would show it- 
eelt if baby were in real need. 

How the memory of baby, the dear des 
pot, remains with the mothers! An old 
v-oman hears that her gallant bearded son 
lost at sea or slain in action. You notice 
WU sat she never thinks of him as a strong 
p .an, however she may have loved him 

a nd however he may have cherished her. 
fF fer mind takes flight over the barrier of 
) 
t 





ears; ahe bends over little shoes, locks of 
right hair, tattered nursery books. 

She does not remember the strong man 
rery vividly, but her heart yearns to the 
\elpless babe that clung to her breast and 
aourmured pretty incoherences in her ear, 

You will see very old women going re- 
‘ularly time after time to the churchyard 
0 look on some tiny mound that the years 
ave clothed with thick greenery. It may 
6 that half a century bas passed since the 
ittle mound first lay brown and dolorous 
inder the sky; but the tiny sleeper below 
is still alive to the mother’s faithful heart. 
She can hear little prattlings; she can re- 
member when baby crowed in her arms 
and greeted his father so noisily; she thinks 
of soft sweet evenings long ago when the 
pet babbied in the firelight at ber feet. Her 
love is immortal, and stern men grow ten 

der when they remember the happy un- 
thinking early days. 

We have had our fun out of poor baby, 
but it is that kindly, half-tearful tun which 
trembles on the verge of sentiment. In 
sevicus truth, we know that the world 
vould be blank but for the love of chil. 
«iren. 

We adore our dear helpless despot; we 
iuxuriate in his exactions; we learn from 
his weakness to use our own strength 
gently, and his presence sanctifies the dark 
ways of life for us. 

Many mothers will read our words; they 
1 aust cultivate charity, and forgive our 
s noarling philosopher. Perhaps after all the 
® iid philosopher's mischievous grin only 
m akes our love eweeter by contrast. 

Moreover, we cannot wholly love any in- 
di vidual unless we can sometimes laugh at 
hi m, and the very fact that we can laugh at 
K ng Baby rivets the chains of affection on 
us and makes us kindlier and, let us hope, 
bet ler. 


-_ — «2 
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1 © PRRCEIVE where is wrong isthe only 
sur Way of reaching the right. Every 
tian QD Crror is Corrected, a delusicn ban- 





ished, a deficiency supplied, a fault over- 
come, progress is made, and he who makes 
it occupies a higher plane than before. But 
for this result is is needfal that he treely 
admit and acknowledge his error, otherwise 
he cannot abandon it. Instead of being 
ashamed to do this, he should be ashamed 
to hide it and to pretend be bas not erred. 
And those to whom such candid contession 
is made will, if they are wise and kind, 
offer help and encouragement instead of 
scorn or censure, thus aiding instead of 
crushing the good work, 


Tux whee! of life whirls round, and we 
whirl with it, excepting that the motion 
will some day slacken, and that then lite 
may be ordered anew and omissions may 
be made cood. But ras) wiedom coneisia oa 
eo ving the fying moment end ir preasing 
apoo it the seal of the etermel and ‘he 4x 
during: that is the great course of moral 
endeavour under which life receives its due 
form, like the block of marble under the 
hand of the sculptor. The eternal and the 
enduring here on earth consist in the 
morally artistic use of time. 

'‘Wa choose our friends, not our rela 
tives,’’ has become a trite saying; but that 
is hardly a good reason for turning upon 
those to whom Fate has also denied any 
voice in the choice of ourselves, and, with- 
out perbaps 4 thought of the pain we may 
be inflicting, trampling upon their tender- 
est feelings, their most delicate scruples, 
and their dearest hopes and aspirations 
with a ruthless brutality that can be excused 
only on the ground ao often given that ‘‘we 
never guessed they would mind so much.’”’ 


BELF DEPENDENT habite may be ac- 
quired Cowards by nature have reasoned 
themseives ere now into a philosophic in. 
difference to danger, and even the change- 
able man, whose mind has in a measure 
Jost its identity, and is accustomed to take 
for the time being the hue of every mind 
with which it comes in contact, may learn 
to resolve and execute on his own responsi- 
bility. 

It is impossible to say absolutely of most 
men’s merits or talents and performances 
that they are either great or small, save in 
comparison with those of others. A few 
men, when they think of themselves, in 
voluntarily glance upwards; the majority 
look downwards, and are naturally pleased 
at the clevation they enjoy. 


In early childhood the germs of fraternal] 
affection may be so carefully nourished as 
to bear a rich harvest of fruit through all 
the succeeding years of life. Love is not 
wholly a matter of instinct or accident, as 
some may imagine; its presence is often due 
to cultivation, its absence to neglect. 

Tax great high-road of human we!- 
fare lies along the old highway of steaatast 
well doing; and they who are the moat 
persistent and work in the truest spirit wil) 
invariably be the most successtul. Success 
treads op the heels of every right effort. 

Get health, writes Emerson; no labor, 
pains, temperance, poverty, nor exercise 
that can gain it must be grudged. For sick- 
ness is a cannibal which eats up all the life 
and youth it can lay hold of and absorns its 
own sons and daughters, 


ProsityY, independence, unselfishness, 
tender regard for the feeling of others, and 
& hearty batred for whatever is mean, 
tricky, vulgar, or profane—these are among 
the qualities that distinguish the true genile- 
man. 

A DIECONTENTED man is shunned by all; 
while a contented one becomes a magnet of 
attraction around which everything that 
has life in it gathers just for the pleasure of 
borrowing a little of his sunshine. 


IF we are ever in doubt what to do, it is 
& good rule to ask ourselves what we shal! 
wish onthe morrow that we had done. 


Scmvuo discipline rightly carried out is 
88 Vital to the future good of the child as 
the lessons he learns. 





 OBITIVE men are often in error 








The World’s Happenings. 





A Bowery museum advertises the ‘‘big- 
gest dwarf'' in the world. 


Three million gallons of wine were ship 
ped from California to the East this year, 


Prunes are a very profitable crop in Cali- 
fornia, One grower expects to get $11,000 for his 
crop. 

A doll is being exhibited at Leipsic which 
possesses the faculty of writing legible letters and 
sentences, 


Ex King Milan of Servia receives $5000 
a month from Servia and $2000a month from the Em- 
peror of Aastria. 


An oyster house in New York bears this 
sign on its closed shutters: ‘‘ In summer the (Oyster 
must bave a rest.’’ 


The territory acquired by England in 
Africa by ber troaty w'tr German 's estimated at 
o 0, 000 aquare miles, 


Emperor Willem sea svccetded ia i: 
ducing tie Ume Cocupied bY the must *lehorste ster 
banquet to -) minutes at most, 


Electric cars are said to be such a success 
at Stuttgart, Germany, that tke cab horse will be 
transferred to some other field of usefulness. 


Daring the last heated spe)] workmen re- 
moved a street rail at Reading, and it expanded so 
much that it could not be put back inw place, 


A story comes from Stratford, Conn, 
that an enterprising colt there the other day chewed 
up & man’s vest and several hundred dollars in the 
pockets thereof, 


The future medical degrees in the Cz,r’s 
dominions will be conferred only upon women who 
have studied in Russia, No woman is to practice 
publicly before 4 years of age. 


New York’s new squeduct, according to 
the World, is 3 miles long; cost $22 000,000, and #0 
lives were lost in its construction, li brings 318, 000,- 
000 gallons of water to New York daily. 


A project is on foot tor spanning the 
Danubecanal, in Vienna, with a bridge lined with 
shops, after the model of the famous Fonte Hialto, at 
Venice, and the Arno bridge at Florence, 


A poor washerwoman at Fayetteville, 
Ark,, whoa few daysago was notified that she had 
been granted a pension and would receive $5000 back 
pay, Was so overcome with joy that she died, 


Domestic servants are 80 scarce in Mon- 
treal that women in want of help are said to visit the 
jail with a view to engaging young women to work 
for them at the close of their terms of imprison- 
ment. 


The electrical machine used in counting 
the census is a great labor saver, says a Washington 
despatch, but it has the peculiarity that it never 
counts the same pile of returns twice with the same 
result. 


Sparrows in Springfield, Mass., are not 
easily diecouraged, They build nests in the electric 
light globes, and though the nests are destroyed 
about every second day by linemen, the birds return 
and build them again, 


Ata recent wedding pretty little silver 
brooches were given to the bridesmaids in the form 
of a large hook and eye, connected, with the initials 
of the bride on one and those of the bridegroom on 
the other, with the date, 


A peculiar industry of Kern county, Cal, 
is tue collection and shipment of horned toads, They 
are sold to the Chinese, who use them for medicinal 
purposes. They are considered especially valuable 
in the treatment of rheumatism, 


A)l through New Mexico Arizona, some 
parts of Colorado apd also in old Mexico no rain bas 
fallen for months, and thousands upon thousands 0 
range cattle are lying dead in the parched valiey 
and thousands more are dying for wantof grass and 
water. 


Charlie Jackson, an 8-year-old iad of 
Marlboro, Mass., lately picked wp a pocket-book 
containing $15,000 In gold certificates and checks, He 
found the owner—a sea-captain—soon after, end, re- 
turning the pochet-book to him, was handsomely re- 
warded, 


An amateur scientific student at Wake. 
fleld, Mass,, planted a potato in a little dirt on the 
top of a factory, #0 feet from the ground, to see if the 
potato beetie would find the plant. It has found it, 
and now the amateur wants to know whether the 
beetie is a bird ora fly. 


At Neuendorf, Prussia, the lightning 
fired the gable end of a barn where a pair of storks 
had bullt their nests for years. The flames soon 
caught the nest in which the brood was screaming, 
but the mother stork, refusing to leave, spread ber 
wings over the young ones and was burnt alive. 


The greatest steeple climber in England 
is said to be William Green. He has repaired Wor 
more steeples and spires, and is sent for from all 
parts of the Kingdom. His great achievements bave 
been in repairing the spire of Salisbury Cathedral, 
404 feet high; Louth, Lincolnshire, 350 feet; Grath- 
ham, 320 feet, anda steeple in Cambridgeshire, 2” 
feet. 


An Eastern contemporary tells of §& 
young man who was praciicing on a siiding trom- 
bone, at home, when the thought struck him that he 
would like to see how he would look playing ins 
band. So he stood up in front of the mirror and be- 
gan, The first slide he made, the end of the trom- 
bone went through the mirror, smashing the giase 
into many pieces. The young man's ardor was con- 
pletely cooled, and he is now willing to walt and let 
some one else judge how he looks as he goes march- 
ing on, 


A clever swindle is being practiced in 
Stamford, Conn., by means of a double fountain 
pen, one end of which Is filled with good substantial 
ink, the other with tok that fades away in a day °F 
two, The sbarper writes his agreement, contrac’. 
or whatever particular lay he may bave chosen, w!'! 
the ink that fades, and his victim signs witb 
other end of the pen in the ink that lasts. In a [fe 


days the swindler has aslip of paper witb nothing 
ym it but a good signature, over which he writes ® 
sort of a note that hecan most easliy turn rea 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR. 





BY SHIRLEY WYNNE. 





Height after height they rise, 
Made of the splendor of the morning skies, 
Casties whose flashing walls and portals deep 
All fairest treasures keep — 


So bright, so beautiful, 
That, looking on them, earth's best gifts seem dull 
And poor to those who In the lustrous skies 

See those fatr castles rise. 


And yet, alas alas, 
Frailer are they than woof of gauze or glass! 
One shadow, one faint breath of wind alone— 
They are for ever gone! 


ai, 


A Dangerous Guest. 


AY ¥%. RABY. 











VINKFUL NE the Comte ar Roe *1iie 1° 

? sxclwiimed Jack Thorns iImpatiantly, 

throwing down the letter wiich he 
bad just opened and read. 

“ With all my heart, dear boy !’’ returned 
Rochester, glancing up with en amused 
smile from his pewspaper, bis red round 
face looking as bright as the morning sun, 
“Bat who on earth is the Count de Roche- 
ville? ’’ 

They were seated at breakfast—Jack, a 
tall handsome young fellow of twenty-tive, 
attired with careful elegance, and the other, 
a huge ungainly man of about forty, ar- 
rayed, with characteristic regard for com- 
fort, in a dresaing gown of prodigious di- 
mensions. 

“Onl Where did they pick bim up?’ 

‘* At Nice, of all places! He was staying 
at the same hotel; and, according to my 
mother’s grapaic account, it was entirely 
owing to his fearlessness and p!uck that 
Edith did rot perish in ber bed on the 
night the piace was burned down, It 
appears she was overlouxed in the panic, 
and was missed only when all hope of 
rescue seemed gone. But this precious 
Count, hearing how matters stood, without 
a word rusbed into the Diazing building, 
and, after a terrific struggle with the smoke 
and flames, returned, scorched and black. 
ened beyond recognition, bearing Eaith, 
enveloped ina blanket, senseless but un- 
harmed, I don’t wish to rob him of asingle 
leat of his laurels; but, confound it, I can’t 
help feeling uneasy!” 

‘Bat you’ve not even seen the fellow 
yet!’’ observed Rochester, elevating his 
eyes in mild surprise and amusement, 

‘* No, 1 know I have uot; but I've heard 
enough about him, Since making his ac- 
quaintance my parents’ letters have had 
but one refrain--the Oomte de Rocheviile-- 
his handsome face and form, the ftascina- 
tion and elegance of his manner and con- 
versation, trom the mater ; Lis thoughtful- 
nese, usefulnosa, and charming amiability 
from the governor; while Edith—” 

‘Oh, yes--while Edith ?” echoed Roches. 
ter satirically. 

‘Hang it, she has never even mentioned 
hie name!’”’ 

“A dangerous symptom that!” 

“Of course it is!’ assented Jack, pacing 
the room is gloomy agitation. ‘The gov- 
ernor is such a generous easy-going old 
brick that he never suspects anybody ; 
while the mater is as romantic as any 
echool-girl, and a bandle to one’s name 
covers, to her eyes, a multitude of blem- 
ishes and makes everything couleur de 
rose, For all they know of this Count’s 
antecedents, he may be tbe mos: abomin- 
able rove in existence! I quite understand 
that they sbould feel grateful to the fellow, 
and all that sort of thing; but to allow him 
to dangle after them wherever they went 
while abroad and throw him in the way of 
a naturally romantic and impressionable 
girl was most injudicious. To bring him 
home with them and make him one of the 
family——”’ 

‘* What--one of the family?’”’ Are they 
married already ?’’ asked Rochester, look- 
ing as serious as the proverbial judge. 

“Married?” cried Jack, aghest at the 
bare idea, ‘'Good heavens, what are you 
talking about? Come——do beserious! 1’m 
awfully troubled and vexed at the advent 
of this Count!”’ 

“Very likely. It is decidedly provoking 
and unpleasant to have one’s nose put out 
of joint either physically or metaphorio- 
ally,’’ returned Rochester, in bis good-na- 
taredly satirical way. ‘The fact is, my 
dear boy, these good people at home have 
80 petted and idolised you that it quite 
astonishes your serene bighness that they 
should admire and make a fuss of anybody 
else. Really I can’t see what cause you 
have for being so disquieted! It is true 
that Edith happens to be an heiress; bat, 


for all you know to the contrary, the Count | ! 


may bethe paragon of virtue they fancy 


him and altogether a most desirable part 


He saved oer life; and, if she loves him—"’ 

** Loves him ?” interjected J aok abruptly. 

** Yea, if she loves him, what then ?’’ 

“Why, then I am the most miserable 
wretch alive; for I love her—how dearly 
and truly I never knew till now! Oh, 
Rochester, old fellow, I bave been an 4w- 
ful fool! You know how they’ve spoiled 
me at home, gratifying my every whim 
and fancy and making my word law. With 
Edith it has been the same. We were 
ever together as children, and loved each 
other as brother and sister—I raling and 
domineering, she submitting and cbeying 
with unquestioning compliance. I was 
always her bero, and received her homage 
asiny due. As we grew up the relations 
betweon us remained the same; and, while 
she was always at my call, I never knew 
how much she ws¢ tome. But during ser 
sbeerce tbe tra'c vee bsan Jewning upss 
le; end, aow ihai another weeks to #9 
4 bur end sne te low to 14,1 awake 0 ine 
bitter knowledge tbat I love her earnestiy 
aud truly, and that she is all the world to 
me,” 

Rochester glanced at the handsome down- 
cast face opposite to him, and thought how 
strange it was that this selfeatisied young 
dandy, who justly prided Limeelf upon bis 
imperturbable seif-possersion, should now 
be as tremulous and dejected as any love- 
sick schoolboy, 

‘Come! are we going to haul down our 
colors before a shot has been fired? 
Nover!’’ he exclaimed, in deep muvlodra- 
matic tones, striking an attitude so comical 
that Jack was forced to smile. ‘ You’re 
taking too much for granted! Why not 
run down and reconnoitre? I'll be bound 
there’a a hearty welcome awaiting you !”’ 

“And you too, my dear old comforter! 
The mater writes po end of civil things 
about you, She says you can work just as 
well there as here, if work you must, and 
will take no refusal,” 

‘‘T shall be delighted! I’ve been pro- 
mising myself afew days’ change; and I 
dare say I can arrange matters,’’ 

‘* What a good fellow you are, Rocbes- 
ter!” orled Jack impuisively, wringing 
his friend’s band, and feeling wonderfully 
relieved and hopeful ; for experience had 
taught him that hopeless indeed was the 
difficulty which Rochester couid not some- 
how or other get him out of. 

A trner friend, a wiser counsellor, a bet- 
ter fellow hardly breathed than this broad- 
shouldered warm-hearted giant. Years be- 
fore he had been called to the Bar; but, 
finding briefs far from numerous, he bad 
drifted into the “ great republic of letters,” 
of which he was now a bright and prom. 
inent member, When, upon leaving ool- 
lege, Jack became an aspirant for wig and 
gown, Rochester tock him under his wing 
and shared his chambers with him in the 
Temple. 
* ® 2 @ & ® * 

‘* Well, Rogers, how are you ?’’ inquired 
Jack of a rosy-cheeked corpalent old man, 
attired in the Thorne’s unpretentious livery, 
who came panting up to the two young 
men as they alighted that evening at the 
pretty little station of Singlemarch, 

‘“Tbank ye, Master Jack, sir--’ceptin’a 
touch of the gout, I mustn’t grumple,”’ re- 
turned the old man, his sinall blue eyes 
twinkling with pleasure and simp!e admi- 
ratlop as he regarded bis young master’s 
tall gracefal figure. ‘‘I’m pleased to see 
you iookin’ #0 well, sir!’’ headded, touch- 
ing his hat to Rochester, 

“Thank you, Rogers! I’m not at all 
well; I’m very delicate!’’ returned that 
gentleman, with a deep drawn sigh that 
sent the uid man into a fit of convulsive 
laughter. 

‘*What became of Pansy?’’ demanded 
Jack, with a frown, on finding another 
horse in the dog cart Instead of the favorite 
mayor which he a) ways used, 

“ Very sorry, Master Jack, sir’ apologised 
Rogers, who was stowing away the lug- 
gage; but, you see, she’s out with Miss 
Ethel ana the Count--—’’ 

‘You observe, their names are alroady 
coupled together !’’ said Jack bitterly, tarn- 
ing to bis friend, ‘ At one time I should 
nave found Edith here, delighted and im- 
pationt, awaiting my coming, Now she 
thinks so little about me that she takos the 
very horse sabe knows is kept for me.”’ 

‘You see, Master Jack, sir,’’ explained 
theold man, as they started off, '' we didn’t 
get your telegram unti! Mies Edith and the 
Count a 

“Oh, confound the Count!’’ 
Jack impatiently. 

‘* Beggin’ your pardon, sir, I agree with 
you!” returned Rogers earnestly. ee 
don’t like thisturriner, Not that he isn’t 
civil and smooth enough ; but, what with 
juliet soft-sospery way and his big eyes 
| which seem to fas’nate you like, be ’p 
to get you uD thumb without you 
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knowing it. Beggin your pardon, Master 
Jack, sir, I think that’s what he’s doing 
with e’m ail at the Court yonder; and the 
fuss that’s made of bim ts somethink haw- 
fal!’’ 

The old servant gossipped on witb the 
privileged loquacity of old age; but, elicit- 
ing nothing but brusque monosyliabies in 
return from Jack, who was absorbed in 
giocomy meditation and harassed by a host 
of jealous, anxious fears, he addressed him- 
self to Rochester, whose ponderous form 
adorned the back seat, and found in him en 
indnigent and amused auditor. 

Langleigh Court, whither they were driv- 
ing, was situated in one of the most lovely 
parts of Hampshire, It stood, a grand old 
ivy-clad bullding with projecting muilioned 
windows and queer octagonal turreta, in 


» thecentre of richiy wooded party in hol 


low ground encirc\ad with *srdant pilia, 

.{e neeter, Squire Thorne, war a pertans 
igppeof the midale-egad country gent!s 
man, and its mistress was a worthy ocon- 
sort for so worthy a man. 

Jack wasthbeir only child. He was sent 
them some years after their marriage, when 
ail hope of offepring—for whioh they earn- 
estiy yearned—hbad departed. In their joy 
and natural warm-beartednesa they made 
him their idol, and fortunately had littie 
caus, to regret it, 

Edith Reynard, their niece, wan left an 
orpban and consigned to their willing care 
when a little child, and she soon even 
rivalled Jack In their affection. 

The Squire and his wife were in tne ball 
to meet the new arrivais—and warm and 
heerty was their greeting. 

‘And where ie Hdith?"’ asked Jack, 
with weli-feigned carelessness, 

‘*] have had to soold her and the Comte 
de Rocheville,"’ replied his mother, witha 
seif com placont smile. 

“They bave been for a drive together, 
aod bave only just returned. Now be 
quick and dress, for dinner in waiting!" 

‘Dear, dear Jack! How plensed I am 
you’ve come!” cried Edith, as he and bis 
friend entered the drawing room a littie 
later, bastening forward with both banda 
extended, ber bright animated face and 
aparkling eyes confirming her words, 

“{t seems ages to me since I saw your 
dear oid face !’’ 

‘*And to me an eternity!’’ be replied, in 
a low constrained wne and with a forced 
sinile, 

He took ber banda in bis and gazed with 
kindling eyes and violently beating heart 
into her upturned face, 

He observed at a giance how the short 
time which had elapsed aloce they parted 
had added grace and rounded elegance to 
ber figure and increased the charm of her 
swect girlish face, 

A thrill of mingled pleasure and regret 
ran through him, A few months since he 
would have greeted her with boistercus 
brotherly ftreedomm—rough unceremonious 
hugs and kisses—or, if it pleased his lordly 
will, with lofty condescension and indiffer- 
ence, Now her beauty dazzied him, and 
her voice, ber very touch, agitated him 
strangely. 

He could not trust Limself to speak, and 
without a word he bowed his head and 
kissed her gently anil coldiy. She looked 
up into bis face in wondering surprise, 
There was something in his earnest eyes 
which startled her and made her fair cheexs 
flush with confusion. 

‘This is a great pleasure, Mr, Koches- 
ter,’’ she sald, turning to that gentleman— 
‘your visits to us poor country-folk are 
unfortunately so few and far between, 
the-bye we have been reading your |aat 
book, and find it simply delightful,’’ 

‘Since that is 80, my dear Mins Raynard, 
what more can | deaslre?’’ returned Roch- 
ester, with an awkward bow, beaming 
upon her with undisguised admiration. 

‘This, my dear Count, is our son Jack,” 
said Mra. Thorne; ‘and this, Jack, is our 
esteemed friend the Oo:mte de Rochevilie,”’ 

‘An introduction seems scarcely neces- 
sary, for to me we seem Old acquaintances 
—thanks to my mother’s recent letters.”’ 
said Jack, with an effort at politeness which 
ended in an unequivocal sneer. 

“(7 take this the firet opportunity of ex- 
pressing my admiration and grateful ap- 
preciation of your gallantry ——’’ 

'' Desist, I beg of you!’’ cried the Count, 
speaking with a alight accent, and in a 
calm musica! tone, 

‘Jt was really nothing! Besides, who 
would not risk a thousand dangers to rea 
cue such a prize?’’ he added, with a bow 
anda giance at Edith which made Jack 
long to punch hie head, 

During thiscolloqguy Rochester examined 
the Count in a Jejsurely critical way, and a 
strange @xpresaion of mild perplexity stole 
over his face. 


‘*Handsomeé— y os, a decidedly handsome 
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distinguished ooking individual this 
Count,’ he mused—tall and graceful, 
thin and wiry; a striking face, splen“id 
6yes—could meit in love and flash in war. 
I should think; finely modelled nore ; 
firm resolute jaw ; complexion delicate and 
fairas any women’s, and uncommon and 
remarkable with that raven bleck bair snd 
moustache! Yes, a fascinating face, calm 
and well-controlied, but capable of the 
flerceat passions—a face once seen not likely 
to be forgotten ; yet it seems strangely fam- 
iliar--dimly, distantiy familiar — though 
different a 

Rochester was roused from his specula- 
tions by bearing his name pronounced, 
and found he waa being introduced to the 
Count 

“I'm obarmed to make the acquaint- 
ance Of & Fistineniahad « littarstanr, whoee 
c'sver writings {t hee boen my advantage 
lo reed lately and, perbepe needisme to aay, 
edimiré,’’ said the Count, In quiet mene 
ured tones, extending his band with 
charming sanvity. 

Rochester waa saved the trouble of re- 
plying beyond a bow, for dinner was at 
that moment announced, 

They were a merry Iiittie party. Jack, 
simulating a cLeerfulness which he wae far 
from feeling, Joined in the oonviviallty, 
and made himeoif suffolentiy agreeable to 
avoid remark, Strive as he would how- 
ever, he could not keep nis eyes from wan- 
dering to Edith and the Oount, who were 
seated side by side, He jealously noted 
every glance and whisper that they ex- 
changed, how her cheeks flushed when 
the foreigner addressed her, and bow she 
listened to bin brilliant conversation with 
sparkiing eyes and unoonsciously dir- 
played admiration. Tbe more he watchet 
thei, the more dejected be became, 

It was a fair balmy,evening, and, dinner 
over, they all went on to the old mons- 
grown terrace. The moon had risen before 
they re-entered the house; but KMilth and 
the Count lingered behind. 

“How lovely the night is!’’ she sald 
softly, as they sauntered up and down. 

“All nature seems hushed--' quiet as a 
nun rapt in adoration,’ "’ 

‘What a beautiful aimile.’’ he replied 
dreamily, ‘Thir ia alovely spot, Were 
I an artist 1 would paint the scene and call 
it ‘Rest.’ I have been very happy here. 
Miss HKaynard--strangely happy and at 
reat,” he added, in a low tone, after a brief 
pause, 

“T have never understood the soul atir- 
ring charm of your English word ‘home’ 
tillnow, I bave always been a wanderer, 
with neither kith nor kin—often withouta 
friend--a roving, homeleas Bohemian, tak- 
ing life as I found it and iiving only tor 
the day. But l’ve caught a glimpse of 
Paradine--of a higher, better life. Can I 
ever be content with the old life again?’ 
He shrugged bie shouldors aud sighed, 
‘*When | leave the caim and peace of this 
happy English home amid the trees and 
bills, and return to the restiess tarmo!! of 
the world-- when I go away ” 

He felt the little hand upon bis arin 
tighten its grasp. He iooked Into ber 
flushed face eagerly and wiatfuliy, and 
what he saw there made his eyes glean 
brilliantly and his heart beat high. 

“ Have you tlred of us #0 soon that you 
speak of leaving us already?’ she asked, 
with forced raillery, 

‘Tired of you, Miss Kaynard? Oh, no 
that is tinpossibic!" hereturned in a quiet 
unemotional manner, yet bending histager 
face 80 close to here that she leit nis breath 
upon her cheek, They had stopped ata 
secluded spot and stood leaning over the 
buluatrade, 

J] ocountthe very momenta, and regret 
their fleeting. On, it were a theunsard 
times better that we had never inet!’’ he 
cried, with sudden passion, ‘' Yet, likethe 
dazzied moth, I bave stayed fluttering 
around the alluring flane. Forgive me! 
I wiil go away----’’ 

“Bat why? I--[ don’t understand!" 
she faltered, bewildered by bis mysterious 
worda, 

* Because 1 love you!” he whispered 
hoarsely, all bis habitual calmness, vanish. 
ing and giving piace to vebement passion 
and excitement. 

You have bewitched me, eusiaved me 
I know not what! Your sweet angel's 
face baunta me waking or sieoping! = 1 
tremble at your coming ; your voice, your 
toucn, the very rustiing of your dress 
thrilia me as nothing bas ever done before, 
lam mad--nay, worms than mad--w teil 
you; but you most--you shall hear me, 
though you spurn me from your side, | 
love you desperately, though my 
the greatest degradation | oould offer 
you-——”’ 
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confused emotions. ‘1 am unworthy of 
— love; but Il love you more than | can 

i ” 

He gazed at her in a dazed hesitating 
way and then, os if movel by a sudden 
impulse, ciesped her to bim, end, with & 
torrent of Im passione’, toeoberent terms 
of endearment, showed kisees apon her. 

e © a + 7 ° 

“Poor dear boy! It's bard lines for him!" 
raid Roohester to bimeeci!, after closing his 
door on Jeok, who had un vosomed himecli 
in bie usual impulsive way. “It's mighty 
provok ng; for she’s a charming girl, a* 
gontie and good as she’s besutifal. I'm 
alraid the youngster ie quite out of the 
hunt; for, If ever a women loved a man,she 
lovee thie Count; while be andemonstrati ve 
and inecruteble as he ia, worsbipa her, By 
the look of her a face when they came 
in from the terrace | fancy they have set 
tlea It between them. My excelent bot 
and he etess evidentiy know littie or noth- 
ing about him, aod are bilesfuily ignorant 
of whetia going op, The profound atten- 
tlon and reapect they pay him are certainly 
ainusing; and he has so completely won 
their warw gratefal hearts that he evident 
ly bes itall bisown way with them, Ab 
exoeedingly pleasant gentiemanly fellow 
je tue Count— very superior to the ordinary 
run of bis class, with their theatrical dis. 
piay and hollow sentiment! What an ex- 
traordinary face hia tef Ye—yet——" 
HK chemer paused as be beid the extin 
gulsver Over the candle, and an expression 
of perpiexity again oame over bis face; but, 
with s gosture of impationcs, be put out the 
light and got Into bed, 

Long alter the others were asieep the 
Oc ute ve Kooheville gat at toe open win 
dow of bia room bustiy thinking. 

‘Tne die tacas! It’aa boid throw full 
of danger?!’ he muttered. “But tne atakon 
are bigh and worth the winning. Yet. if 1 
fall—teb, what bas come over me? What 
bave 1 to fear? No one suspecta, Who 
could suspect here, far away from the 
world —my world*at least? 1 am safe here. 
Sie loves ine—sne is mine! | bave put 
away the past, and the future is clear. 
With ber as my wife—my wile——” 

He started and emiied at the words, and 
repeated therm noftity and tenderly as a 
maiden repeats her lover's name. 

They changed the nature of hia refiss 
tions; and, when dewn broke, it found nim 
still dreaming of the future awaiting bim 
with Kdith Raynard as bis wife, 

e . ” + * 

“A fine stroke that, Count! You're a 
very preity player, I perceive!’ remarked 
Kochester, who was lounging lasily in a 
rocking cualratthe open window of the 
biiliard-room, enjoying bie morning p!pe 
after a late Dreakiast, and dividing bia at 
tention between the 7\mes and the billiard 
table, where the Oount, practising, waa dis 
pisying extraordinary ekill. 

The be poe accompanied by Jack, had 
driven: fl some bourse pefore \o attend an 
limpportent sale of horses; and, the ladies be 
ing occupied with their domestic duties, 
the two gentiomen were ieft to spend the 
morning a8 they choose, 

“You, | play a fairly good game when in 
preciioe,”’ acknowledged the Count care- 
iesaly. 

A silence ensued, broken only by the 
click ing of the ivory bails and the bugsing 
of the Dees as they bovered about the flow 
ere outside, 

The Uount glanced towards bis compan- 
fon, whose bead and shoulders were con- 
oeaied by the open newspaper, and won. 
dered at his sadden allence. 

Hoohester's attention bad been arrested 
by aname in thepewspaper. He sat siar- 
Ing atit with knitted brow, as though it 
were some d Micult problem, Saddenly 
hia brow cleared, and bis emall keen eyes 
regerded the Count's face searching|y. 

‘Soived at laet, by jingo!’ ne muttered. 
‘“Here’e a pretty kettle of Osh!’ 

“You appear to be much Interested, 
mon ami,"’ emarket the Count presently, 
with aun amused anile, “Any news of im 
portar ce?’ 

“No—nothing of general importance,” 
replied Rochester from bebind the news. 
paper, “A particular item attracted my at 
tention. By the-by, it may interest you, as 
it comes from Paria’’ 

“From Paris, eb?’ returned the Oount 
popebalantly. “Anether comp dietat, I 
sup ee, or a cold-blooded mur:uer, or—"' 

*No—notexaeoctly. It refers to a notor- 
ious forger and ewindler.’’ 

Tbe Oount started slightly, and, pausing 
in the act of taxing alm with bis cue, raised 
bia bead and directed an uneasy inquiring 
giance at Rocheater. 

“Do you know, Count, criminala, with 
their clever ways, have a great attraction 
{ rine, and afford, I find, a moet instruct 
ive and interesting study,'’ oontinued 
Jack's friend, with a winning smile, as he 
smoothed out the newspaper upon bis 
knee “We koights of the pen are indebt 
ed totbem for many a thrilling incident 
and ingenious plot, You bave seen much 
of the world, and no doubt take a great iv 
vereat in criminal inatters—of course I mean 
as «4 atudy of human nature?” 

“That te eo,” returned the Count quick. 
ly, suniling ag be careful y chalked his cue, 
‘But whats the news from Parise?’ 

“The news? On, yea—here it ie!" said 
R chester earelesel 7, “The Paris oorros 
pondent writes—“It fe ramored that Jules 
Rouge boit,”’—the Count flinched as though 
frie blow, but the next moment oon- 
tinued his practice, though with a tremb- 
ling, erring band—*' ‘whose clever capture 
1 related a few days since, bas, in the face 
of the overwhelming evidence againt him, 


confessed bis complicity in the series of 
forgeries on one of the principal baok ng- 
bouses here, It wili be rewembered that 
tue affair caused a great sensation at the 





time, and that it wae conducted with such 
consum mets «X!1] and boldness as to defy 
detection for » considerabie period. It is 
reported that Rougebott has made a full 
oon feasion, giving the names of his eccom 
piices, at whose head was the notorious 
Andre Daimaisa’ ”’ 

A baif etified exclamation buret from the 
lips of the Oount. His face was ashy pele 
and quivering with evil passion. 

Tbe cue dropped from bis grasp, and. 
with tightly clenched hands and flashing 
eyes, he stood for a few moments quite 
motionless; then, with a start!ing susp'cious 

lance at his companion—who, be found, 

peused ye 4 to pull vigorousiy and 

com posediy at bis pipe—he picked up the 

fallen cue, and, with admirable self com- 

mand, saa:.tered to the mantieplece and 
calmly lighted a cigarette. 

“ ‘At whose head was the notorious 
Andre Daimais,’’’ poreued RK cheater, 
reading letsureiy, a8 he rocked to and fro, 
apparently quite unconscious of his and!- 
tor’s mysterious pertarbation. ‘The 
authorities are exceedingly reticient re- 
garcing the matter; but it is believed that, 
thanks to Rougevolt, they have a ciue to 
Dalmais’a whereabouts. Atali events, M. 
Lafaire, their moat experienced and astute 
detective, has left for Kngiand, presumably 
opon his treck’ That's all,” conciaded 
Ruchester, rising abraptiy, an for the first 
time Oxing nls eyes upon the Count 

“An every dey incident, mun ami,” re- 
marked the Frenchman iightiy, raising bis 
eyebrows in miid surprise, and carelessly 
aheking off the ash of his o'garette, 

‘Yes; but it bas a peouitar interest for 
me. I know this Andre Daliwals,’”’ ieturn- 
ed Rochester quietly, stiil gazing fixediy 
upon the Uount, who raised hia eyes in a 
quick searching glance, then dropped them 
again. 

‘‘A charming acquaintance, one would 
Imegine!l’’ he said, smiling. 

‘Or, = -charming enough, no doubt, 
tilt one found bim out!” rejoined Rchest- 
er, as he paced leisurely up and down the 
room with both hands thrust into the 
pockets of hia shoott: g-jacket. “Tue firat 
time 1 saw him wasin tne dook when on 
bis trial for the mysterious murder of a 
certain well-known infamous woman—a 
murder whion, you will no doubt remem- 
ber, was the talk of the town fora time. I 
was acting as special correspondent !n Paris 
for one of our dailies Just then, and attend- 
ed the trial from its oomimenocement, 
Whether be was gullty of thecrime I couid 
never make up my wind; but I fancy not. 
However, thanks to bis bandsome person, 
hie ooo! insinuating manner, and the elo- 
qucnoe Of a popular advocate, he was ac- 
quitted, only to be tried and convicted for 
a series of daring iogenius frauds whicb 
his trial bad broughtto light. The fellow 
was bad and wortnless beyond doucvt; ye 
sumebow or other, be interested we 
strangely, and | learned much concerning 
him. He was a gentiemen by birth and 
educativn; but, squandering bis small for- 
tune in reckless extravagaoe, be hadsuuk 
lower and lower,from a gambier to Heaven 
knows what. l’ve a wonderful memory 
for faces,’’ resumed Kochester, after a briet 
pause, stopping abruptly before the Count 
with a biand innocent amile, but a hard 
resolute iook in his eyes—''l can see this 
Daimais before me now.”’ 


The Oount met Rochester’s penetrating 
gase without flinching, and putted the 
smoke ca! mly trom bis cigarette. The next 
moment he shifted uneasily, and would 
bave turned away; but Hoohester, with an 
insinuating sinile, button-holed and gently 
detained bim, 

‘*Yee—I can see this Dalmais before me 
now,” he repeated. ‘‘But,when I saw bim 
last in Paris, bis batr was what our lady- 
noveiisis call rich sunny chestnut; and so 
was the fine beard that be woreiben, His 
selfcommand was realiy extraordinary; 
but | renember that, when agitated—say, 
by an awkward bit of evidenoe—he bad an 
odd habit of resting bis chin upoo his band 
and gently stroking bie ibroat with his 
thuinv and finger.” 

Rochester's eyes wore fixed significantly 
upon the Count’s slender band, which was 
performing the pecailar action he deacri. 

With astart the band was dropped and 
cienched; but the Frenchwan, tbhougb uu 
usually pale and  dengerous looking, 
lounged easily against the mantiepiece, and 
blew com posedly a cloud of amoke from a 
freah cigarette with the air of a polite miid. 
iy amused lisener, 


‘ Depraved and reckless as thie Daimais 
had vecowe,’’ continued Roohester, as Le 
thoughtfully reloaded bis pipe, ‘nis char 
acter was not without its good points, Dur- 
ing his trial many were the romantic 
siories toid about him, illastrative of bis 
staunchness asa triend, bie love of litte 
cblidren aod of animals, h's gentleness aud 
open handed generosity to the needy and 
distressed; and of course he was credited 
with being the hero of many an affaire d' 
honnewr. |e was said, 1] remember, war be 
carried a lifelong memento of one of these 
enoounters in the sbape of a bullet embed- 
ed just about there!’’ 

‘With a quick movement the English 
man’s powerful band was upon the otner 8 
shoulder, pressing it firmly. Ano expres 
sion of acute pain passed over the Couni’s 
face, but not a sound escaped bis cou presa- 
ed lips, 

“A thousand pardons, my dear fellow, if 
I burt you!” said Rochester, with an air of 
great oonvern, “1 touched a tender spot 
perbape?’’ 

The Count did not reply, but went to the 
open window and thoughtfully looked out; 





while Rochester watoned bim curiousiy 
an! attentively. 

“You know this Andre Dalmais?’’ eaid ' 
tho ‘ »r ese! y n a Qguiet steady tone 


“Do you think be is likely to be caught— 
to silow himself to be caught-- like @ rat 
in a trap?” 

“Decidedly not. Uniese be has grown 
reckiees and fooibardy, he, being warned 
in time, will get away as s00n as he can— 
sey, to-nigbt--without arousing suspicion 
or cavsing a scene,” replied Rochester, 
walking to the door, 

“And you would not betray him, sup 
pone Seams you were in a position to 
do sof" 

“*] think not—out of consideration for my 
triend’s peace of mind.” 

Toeir eyes met, and they seemed to un- 
derstand eash otner. 

2 o . e * e 


When Edith retired to the seciasion of 
her room that night, ebe found abundant 
food for meditation. The flerconess of her 

fon forthe Comte de Rocbeviile as 
onished and siermed ber. 

From their firet meeting this melancholy 
distinguished-lookiog man bad powerfully 
impressed Ler romantic imagination, and 
8 fascinated her that she seemed to know 
no will bat his, 

He was nobie, gentié, and brave, she 
thought--wortoy ofa woman’s ilove ani! 
trust. Yet why did grim uneasy doubts 
haant her? He loved her passionately, abe 
was sure; yet the knowledge brought her 
no giadness or pride, but filled her with a 
strange shrinking dread. 

Her tbhougbts dwelt upon his wild mys- 
terious talk, his reticence concerning his 
past, and, striveas she would, she could 
not suppress the vague suspicions which 
arose in ner mind, 

Toen she thought of his conduct that day 
--Low worn apd absent minded be had 
looked, how be had obviously avoided her, 
how, when be wished ber ‘good night,” 
be had retained her hand and ioooked into 
her face in a way that startied and perplex- 
ed her. 

Tben one incident recurred to her with a 
startiing significlance which had no. im- 
pressed ber at the time, 

She remembered that after luncheon she 
had come upon him unawares in the libra- 
ry reading a newspaper witb peinful eager- 
ness; that, when sne had playfally jaid her 
band upbn bis svoulder, be bad started as 
though frightened, and tarned a wild-loox.- 
ing white face towards her; and that, when 
86 bad picked up the paper, he bal bur- 
ridiy snatched it from her hands, What 
was he reading? 

In her morbidly excited state of mind 
she could not reat. She must, she would 
eee for herseli! The next minute Le bed 
her room aud was creeping down the ghost- 
ly old staircase to the iibrary, where she 
a she would would find the journal 
flied. 


The girl pacse at the door, which ene 
found ajar, startled for a mement by a 
strange voise like the rastiing of papers 
which came from the room. RKeassured py 
the conjectare thatthe servants, tendered 
careless by long secarity, bad left the win- 
dow open, she entered noiselessaly, 

With a violent atart she stopped abrupt- 
ly; for in the corner of the room she saw a 
mand kneeling at the open strong-box, 

She would bave sbriexed, bat her throb- 
bing heart seemed to be suffocating her, 
aud she stood watching the stealthy figure 
as if petrified with terror, 

Presently it arose, and the clear moon- 
beaws streaming through tbe open window 
disclosed to her the face of the Comte de 
Rocheville, 

Witb her eyes fixed upon him, the glided 
towards the Count as if attracted by some 
indomitable fascination; while he stood 
motionless as a statue, regarding her as 
though she were an apparition. 

*Viotor!”’ she gasped, She would have 
seized bis arm, but be recoiled from her, 
*V.ctor! On, what does this mean?” 

He coatinued to look at herin the same 
stupefied incredulous manner, as if he bad 
uot heard ber, Then, passing his hand 
across bis face, he seemed to rouse himself 
as if for a great efiort. 

‘You ask what it means?” be said, in s 
hoarse hurried whisper, averting his face 
from her pleading eyes ‘Lok at that 
rifled safe! Does it not speak for itself?” 

‘I—1 don’t understand!’ she exclaimed 
fantioally.. ‘On, if you love me——” 

* Love you?”’ he echoed, in tones of pas- 
sionate derision and scorn which oontrast- 
ed strangely with the expression of agony 
on bis white quiving face. “You are 
creduious toa fauli! 1 did not come here 
for love of you or even your money, but 
for tbe security tuls quiet untrequented 
piace afforded. It has served my purpose; 
but 1 aun discovered, and vou find me, the 
noble immaculate Oomte de Rocheville, 
the honored and much feasted guest, rob- 
bing wy host of the means of escape from 
the police, who know me as Andre Dal- 
inals, the notorious forger, swindler, and 


blackleg. Tell me, you are proud of your 
lover——’’ 


He stopped suddenly, tor without a word 
806 fell to the ground and !ay in the moon- 
light at his feet as stiii and pale as though 
she were dead. He sank down upon his 
kuees at ber side and gassed at her iu dazed 
breathless awe, 

Guilty outcast though he was, be loved 
tots pure girl desperately, ang, ae he knelt 
at ber side, the mad delusive hopes of se- 
curity and freedom from the guilt and 
danger of the past, of a regenerate life with 
ber a8 his wife, with whien be had deluded 
himself, roee wockingly before nim. 

W bat a eign, be picxed up tenderly and 
reverently the flower which had failen 
from her hair; then, with a last lingering 
yearning look, be rose, and, listening for a 
moment, passed stealtbily through the 
open window and was gone, 

Kiith did not appear at breakfast the 





to her room, she found her feverish and 
exhausted. Greatly disequieted, Mrs, 
Thorne questioned ber, and, sobbing bys. 
terically, Edith related what had taken 


Tne good lady, who had immeasurable 
faith in her favorite guest, listened in as- 
tonishinent and incredulity. 

But sure enough the Oount had disap. 
peared in the night, and the strong-box 
was plundered in the manner Edith de- 
acribed; and, when Rochester recounted 
his story, ail doubt was at an end. 

It was extremely bumilisting and irrite- 
ting to have been so shamefully deceived; 
but, like sensible people, the Thornes ocon- 
gratulated themseives on baving got rid of 
such a dangerous guest so cheaply, and 
thev judiciously bushed the matter up. 

Edith soon recovered from ibe severe 
sbockéhe had sustained, and regained her 
usual health and spirits, 

Now that the excitement was over, she 
knew that what sne bad thought was Icve 
war “gon | but infatuation,and ebhe tremb- 
led to think what disaster it might have 
brought upon her, 

Her warm steadfast love for Jack revived 
with increased fervor; and, when he woo 
ed ber wit anaccustomed gentleness and 
humility, she gave bim ell he asked for, 


The Little Princess. 


BY A. B. 














F course she wasn’t really a princess, 
In the great republic of America, 
wiere it ia every body’s first and con- 
sticational duty to be born free and equal, 
she had fulfilled ber patriotic obligation by 
beginning life in the unpretentious cottage 
of the superintendent of the Eureka iron 
unines. 

Tuere was little enough, in truth, of the 
insigniaof rank and wealth in tne life into 
which she was born. 

lt was a bard, laborious, unbeautiful life, 
where time was marked by the heavy 
tramp of the day force going to work at 
sunrise and the night force going on at sun- 
down; where the ceaseless tnrob of the en- 
gines was like the best of one’s own heart, 
and the smoke from the great cupola of the 
furnaces was palely laminous even at mid- 
day with the gasses from the melting ore, 
and at night floated like a scarlet banner 
againat the darkness. 

Day in and duy out the carts came siow- 
ly in, bringing tbe brown ore; month after 
month the heavy labor went ceaselessly 
on, for the furnace had been “biown in,” 
and its stopping meant rainous loss, 

It was into this bard !'te the little prin- 
ceas was burn, and somenow, although she 
was tbe smallest and tenderest of babies, 
it seemed to suit ber. 

Perhaper it was because she bad known 
nothing else, ber father thought grimly, 
when he remembered bow ber mother had 
pined in ite dull monotony; perbapa it was 
because some biind instinct that guides 
young and ignorant creatures aright, told 
her sbe bad come into ber kingdom; but 
trom the first she took kindly to the life, 
and grew up likea lily, in the bard and 
arid sojl tiat surrounded her, 

She was never quite like other babies, 
She never even had a name or was chris- 
tened in the orthodox way. 

Her old Irish nurse, who spoiled her and 
neglected her, swore One day between the 
puffs of ber short, biack pipe that the baby 
was the very image of princess “ol wanst 
waw ridin’ in Poanyx Park in the owld 
cou nthry,” and somehow, the absurd title 
seemed to fit the delicate little creature 
and cling to ber, and so with the whole of 
the ‘‘mines’”’ atanding sponsors the little 
princess received her name, 

Her poor young mother nad died when 
ste was born,and it would bave been hard 
to say Which was more forlorn and bel piess 
in their bereavemment—the little princess 
or her father, the superintendent of the 
mines, 

He knew what it was to control haun- 
dreds of turbulent laborers, and deal with 
malefactors in a way that made it unlikely 
the offence would be repeaied; but he felt 
bimself impotently helpless before his 
baby, and accepted with humble gratitade 
tne kind offices of the rough women who 
now and again saw after ber in a motherly 
fashion, 

Of course it was the very last place Ip the 
world iu which one should have attempted 
to bring up a motherless child; but ber tiny 
bands bound up as no otbers could the 
wounds death had made, and almost be- 
fore he knew it she was too dear. He could 
not part with ber. 

From the first the little princess came 
into a world that capitulated before ber. 

The sharpest tongued woman in the long 
row of ij)-built shanties had a rough word 
ot Kindn+es for ner when they rewen ber- 
ed she wan inotherless; there was never & 
driver of an ore cart too tired to toss her up 
on the back of bis mules as the heavy wag- 
ov creakei slowly ip, and when she threw 
away her best Frenon doll to clutoh at a 
piece of glittering siag io Red Mike’s horny 
band, the last fort bad surrendered, and 
thereafter she reigned absolute, 

“She air a knowin’ one,’’ he chuckled to 
bimaeif that night, as he stirred the geat 
fires beneath the furnace, and watched the 
iridescent flames piay about the seething 
mase of white hot meta'. ‘She aira know- 
in’one. Throwed away her baby for & 
piece of siag, cause it shined like gold an’ 
jeweis. Women’ll mostly tourow away 
ano ything—hushands or children, or any 
thing—for gold--or what looks like it.” 
And the old man laughed bitteriy, remem- 


! } Dering his own youth and its experience. 
‘next morning; and, when beraunt hastened | " 


oat was the beginning, however a 
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strange friendship between the child and 
Red Hine. 

Tnere seemed se curious fascination for 
ber In the taciturn, grim old man, who was 
universally feared and shunned by his fei 
low laborers; and while ber old nurse 
desed over her pipe or loitered to gossip 
witb ber cronies, tbe little piincesa was 
seen to slip away past the charcoal ovens, 
over the brook where the brown ore as it 
was washed stained the water like binod, 
up the sides of the gorge to where Red 
Mike kept faithfal watch over his furnace 


fires, 

No one knew much about Red. Mike. He 
hed come from a furnace in anotber State, 
bat not so far off but whata horribie story 
had followed him, 

He bad married a young and handsome 
wife, it was whispered, who was not too 
fond of her roug' and inooc y husband, 

One day ke tound ber and a man who 

id a good desi of attention to ber—it was 
his avsistant at the furnsce, mocking him 
apd speaking Slightingly of him in the 
ca np. 

Ho said nothing, bat his hard face set 
itevif like a mask of steel, 

That night, as be and bie assistant took 
oft a beat of iron, just as the white hor 
metal rolled in a sluggish tide in the 
trenches of the moulding floor, a terrible 
thing happened; the assistant tripped and 
fell into tue molten mass, 

Tnere was one awful cry of agony on the 
midnight alr, followed by the awlui still. 
ness of death. 

No one could say Red Mike head any- 
thing todo with the tregeay. It might 
have been the merest accident. Such 
things bappen only too ofien wien life 
hangs On a hasty step back ward or forward: 
a match that burns too slow or too fast, or 
a grain more or less of powder. 

But that night Red Mike took up in his 
arms the burned and charred remains, 
muulated beyond all human recognition, 
and bore them to bis wife’s door, 

‘See,’ he called to her, “I bring bim 
back to you;” and with that be threw down 
what there was of his jate assistant’s pody 
and turned and left. 

When day broke, be was faron his way 
with his bard, grim face turned towards 
tbe iron fields of the South 

It may have been of the wife who blast- 
ed bis youth, or of tittle children who 
might bave been his, that Red Mike 
thougbt when he and tbe littie princess 
spent 80 Many hours together by the tur. 
nace doors, 

They did not talk much, and the super 
intendent more than onoe found the little 
maiden, curled up like a dormouse, fas: 
asleep in the old man’sn coat, 

‘‘Where’s the child’s nurse?’ be asked 
angrily, one day. ‘Has she no one to take 
care of her?” 

Bat Rod Mike stopped him, putting out 
his work-roughened band with a gesture 
that was patbetic in its wistfulness, 

“Don’i--don’t say tbat,” he begged 
brokenly; “don’t take ber away. I-—I— 
There never wasa child afore that loved 
me, Don’t—don’t do that. 

They said at the mines tbat the superin- 
tendent was a hard man, but something in 
the old man’s appeal touched his heart 
with sudden pity, and his eyes were dim 
as be turned away. 

‘Heaven!’’ he said, below bis breath, 
“what would life be without her?” 

For the moet part,affalrs went on smoothb- 
ly enuugbh at the Eureka mines, under the 
superintendent’s strong hands; but by-and- 
by there came a change, a prescience of 
coming trouble, 

There bad been a heavy decline in pig 
iron, Pennsylvania furnaces were adopt 
ing asiiding soale of wages; winter was 
coming on; and discontent grew daily, 

So fer, tbe Eureka bad kept on its regu- 
ler force at regular wages, the stooe boldere 
on the superiptendent’s suggestion, sgree- 
ing to smaller dividends rather than let the 
loss fallon the laborers; but as ripples 
widen in a pool tili they reach the circum 
ference, 80 the agitation and discontent 
spread until even the Eureka mines were 
involved in the general troupvle, 


Delegates arrived by almost every train 


and addressed secret meetings; the air was, 


fullof denunciations; groups formed to 
speak of monopolies, ‘trusts,’’ and comr! 
nations, A sullen discontent took the 
pisce of cheerful induasiry and thrift. 

S!.e superintendent watched the gather- 
ing storm with anxious eyes, and night 
after night, as he made his rounds, amoked 
many a bitter cigar, trying to find some 
means to avert the danger le saw immi- 
nent, 

He bad jast aligned a big contract with a 
steel mill to supp: y 80 mary thousand tons 
of pig iron wi.bin a given time, 

It the men struck even for a week; if the 
furnace fires went cut sven foran bour; if 
that wolten mass cooled and hardened, it 
meant heavy iors to the company, ruinous 
loss to bimeelf. His mind went back sgain 
over hie own bard life, 

He nad raised himeelfupfrom the level of 
the iowest miner among them to what he 
was, There was not an agony cf tired body 
Or #trained muscie that he bad not known. 

He cnew what li was to work wiih bent 
back in the mincs, to stand haif dead with 
beat over the iron in the puddiing room— 
there *as nota detail of the work he had 
not actually dons, 

Ail the sayings of years of scant wages 
and bitter self denial, «./ bis auwbition and 
bope were centred in the mine, aod it was 





dered a strike of all the ironworkers im the 
Eastern States. 

Labor was vindicated and capital and 
monopoly crushed. The emancipated ia- 
borere threw down picks and shovels, 
furnace fires died out, and the great strike 
began. 

When the superintendent appeared be- 
fore his men on the morpiug, the news of 
the strike reached the Eureka mines, it 
was with a face with and set with determ! 
nation, 

He would make a fight for his own, and 
try Once more to save bis men from the 
consequences of their own folly, 

He received im passively the formal decia- 
ration of the strike, and then be turned to 
the lowering taces before bim. 

He was a man of action—not of words 
(pn all bis life he bad never made a specob; 
bat when he stood before his wen, his lips 
were touched with a rough eloquence as he 
appeaied to their sense of justica not to 
vieitton him pupisbment for wrongs he 
bad never committed, and forewarned 
them of the pte and want they mua 
bring on their families if they abandoned 
their work. 

There was visible hesitation, but they 
had not been instructed in vain by dema 
gogues, and om that master apc man, 
jabor and capital are antagonistic without 
believing it, and even as they hesitated, 
someone bolder than the rest cried, ‘Dcwn 
with monopoly !’’ and in the cheering that 
in\lowed the superintendent Knew that his 
cause was defeated, 

He atraightened bimeelf as one does after 
a heavy blow, 

‘Go, then,” he criod,”’; ‘but 1 raean that 
nocne man that goes out on this strike 
sbali ever have work here again, You 
snail abide by your cholos,”’ 

In the salience that followed, Rod Mike 
stepped forward. 

‘1 will keep the furnace going,’’ he said. 
“All (he rest but tuatcan walt. Telegraph 
for men to take the piaces of these,’’ 

A howl of anger burst from the men in 
the crowd, and was sbriliy echoed by the 
women on the outskirts, 

“Hound!” they oried: “sneak! Curse 
him!’ 

Jusi at that moment—and surely it was 
nv piace for her—the littie princess came 
running towards thera with her bright 
curle iike anaio about ber head, and her 
oyes Shining |iFe stars 

‘Mikel’? she called, ‘‘Mike! Mika!’ 
stretching out ber baby banda to biun just 
asa heavy rock, meant for him, came whiz 
zing through ihe air and struck her. There 
was scarosly time for one long, quivering 
breath, and then the little princess jay quite 
still in the old man’s arms—dead! 

Her fatber sprang forward witb a mut- 
tered osth, and then the two men stood 
sbouider tosuoulcer, It is the fierce ani 
wal iinpulse to fight for what we love, 
Hut the crowd fell back with something 
iike @ sob. 

There was not one wio would have 
barmed a hair of her bright head, and now 
sbe was dead— siain t y their own bande! 

As they moved siowly backward so:ne. 
one tumbled over the picks where they hed 
turowntbem, They stopped aud picked 
tbem up, and, following ove by one, went 
back to the mines; snd the strike was 
ended, Nota word was said. Somelow 
it seemed the most fitting expression of 
their de@p and passionate sorrow, 

Even in her death the little princess 
ruled her kingdom, 

Aa AM 


LEMURS. 





To lovers of pets, iemurs must always 
be of interest, as no other animals combine 
sO many attractive qualities; the only draw 
back they poxse-s is thelr excessive dell- 
cacy, which rendera them extremely dif- 
cult to keep Io a house—so difficult indeed 
are wnost of the species, and notebly the 
most beautiful of all, the ring-talled iemur, 
that even at the 'Z»0,’’ where they live in 
sn even temperature and are carefu ly 
guarded from their greatest enemy, 
draught, they are by no means long-lived, 
“Were it not for the most anfortunate 
drawback, they would, no doubt, says a 
contemporary, be far more often kept than 
they are, They have all the amuaing ways 
of the smaller monkeys, without their 
treachery and cunning; and, though they 
can bite snrewdly on occasion, they are, 
especiaily if they have been captured 
young, usually gente in thelr manners 
and capable of great affection, 

Their activity is mort extraordinary, and 
they delight in taking long fiying leaps, 
pitching with the atmcst lightness, and 
never by any chance missing their nvld. 

Jn this way they will, for exawple, leap 
on to the top of an open door and from that 
on to @ distant chair. 

W ben in good health, they are extreme. 
ly pieyfal. 

Tbe form affections for and are fond of! 
playing with notonly buman beings, bat 
aiso other animals; for example, one which 
a xentieman had in his possession for soms 
time was on most affectionate terins with a 
wire baired fox-terrior anda cat, both of 


about to be swept from him by this strike, which animals reciprocated ite sflection, 
What had they to complain off Were | and were never more happy then when 
not they fairly paid? Did not the Jone fall | pjaying with it, or lying together carled up 
on tLeownere? He ground bis teeth w.tu itin @ basket before the fre, where it 
rey ~ sengaenns a , would, wil the greatest care wat the 
rw aie The ‘ow ne s at at toe same ne cou ng 
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out any knots in the bair with its teeth—a 
performance which seemed to afford the 
greatest possibie gratification to both ani- 
mals, 

This habit of licking and cleaning is one 
of the lemurs’ peculiarities, as not only do 
they keep themselves scrupulously clean 
and attend tothe coats of other animals 
with which they may be friendly, but they 
alzo show the greatest interest in the clean. 
liness of their buwan companions—as, fur 
example, ifa finger stainsd with ink be 
presented to them, they will lick i and 
scrape it with their teeth In a most persiat- 
ent manner tiil the stain is removed, 

They are most chilly animals, and notb- 
ing delighte them more than a good fire, 
before which they will sit by the hour to- 
gether, with their bands spread out to the 
biases, enjoying the warmth, ip which posi 
tion, notwithstanding their fox-like faces, 
they are quaintly human !n appearance. 

Lemurs should be fed principally on 
fruit, vegetables, and sopped bread; but 
they have most omnivorous tastes. 

a em 

Cuacostra Opp Texts.—From time to 
time Ciergymen bave selected odd texts on 
which to pin a discourse, 

When Dublin Uathedral was reopened 
after restoration at the expense of a Mr, 
W ise, thearchbishop, wishing to improve 
the occasion, took for bis text the words, 
“Go thou and do like Wise.” 

In the days when the chignon was mucb 
worn, Rowland Hil! desiring to be heard 
against (bat partioular fashion tn feminine 
headgear, cnvuse for the text of a sermon 
the worda, ‘*fop not, come down,” 

Some of bis congregation wore puzz.ed to 
know in what portion of the Bible the 
preacher had found bis text, and, calling 
upou him the next day for enlightenment, 
he referred then to Si. Matthew xxiv., 17— 
“Let bim which is on the hoase-top not 
come down,” 

Tne writer of these lines once heard a 
very good discourse preacned in a field in 
the country from the words, ‘‘And there 
was uiaob grasein the place,”’ 

Some texts appear odd tn oartatn ofroum- 
stances, A well-known member of a coun. 
try congregation had enlivened dui! De- 
cember by bringing bome bis bride; and 
the ladies were on the tiptoe of expeocta. 
tion the following Sunday to sre what she 
was like, An involontary emile was 
caused by the announcement of the text, 
‘Behold the vridegroom comet!" 

Nermons have frequentiy been preached 
without any text at all; but the most cart- 
ous discourse of the kind was that de- 
livered by the grand father of Mendels- 
sobn, the great com poser, 

He bad applied for the vacant post of 
Court Cnapisin, and the E:nperor intormed 
bim that bis success would depend upon 
the extemporary discourse which hesbould 
presch from a text selected by his Ma- 
jesty, and given to nim inthe pulpit. Duc. 
tor Mendelasnon found, at the oritical mo- 
ment, that the envelope handed to bim 
contained only a blank sbeet of paper. 
Without losing bis presence of mind be 
saw bis line, and preached an excellent 
sermon on the creation of the world from 
nothing. 
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Givin@ aND KB&EPING —To @ French- 
man studying Engiisb, as to an Eogl sb 
man stucying French, nothing ie #% hard 
to acquire perfectly as the Idiom --the very 
part of the language which comes mort 
natural to a native. 

The ditfical:ies of our own tongue In this 
respect are jilustrated by tha following dia. 
logue between a foreigner and his English 
teacuer-- 

“When you give # thing,” arked the 
foreigner, ‘‘you cannot keep it, too, can 
your” “ 

‘ Oertainly not.” 

“But when 4n honest man givers you his 
word be alwava keeps it, dosen't Le?’ 

“Oertainly.’’ 

“But when he gives his word how does 
he kesp it? Doen he take it back?’ 

“When an bonest man gives bis word he 
never takes it back.’’ 

“But if he keeps it he does not give it?” 

“Why, certainly be does, Kecauar, if 
he does not keep via word, be Is no lounger 
an bonest 1: an.’’ 

“On, 1 begin tosee! Having given his 
word, and never takes it back, he keeps it 
all the whbile?’’ 

‘Oertainiy.” 

‘“Whata beautifal language ‘athe Eng- 
lisbt’’ 

pons <ailliialitiianiiay 

Mies Gu'HY(s8 Snagby prepares to rine) 

—"On, don’t getup! Don't get uy! Please 





keep your seat!’’ 
Snagty (sliigbtly bewildered )—''Like to 
ge you, madam, but I! get off at t 
atree 








AT HOHE AED ABROAP. 

Among the many and varied names that 
are borne by members of tbe roysi family 
It Is notioeable that neither John nor Jane, 
both so frequent ia all classes of society, 
ever Ocour, The explanation seems to be 
that, im sseocistion with royalty, both 
names have been attended with persistent 
‘Ll laok, all of their possessors being dogged 
by misfortune, and many of them dying « 
violent death. 


Tantallon Oss sbe ancient bome of the 
Douglassea. anc ceiebrsted in soug by Sir 
Walter Soott, bas long been a ruin, For 
some time past the present preprietor, Sir 
Walter Hamilton Dairympie, Bart, of 
Leucbie, has been engaged in operations 
with a view of making the old keep more 
accessible and disclosing several of ite more 
characteristic features, He haa reopened 
*talrways leading to the battlements which 
James V, had built up; be bes caured the 
old dungeon to be cieared out, and he bas 
restored the shaft of the old garrison draw. 
well, which is sunk through the avlid rock 
on which the castie stands, to a depth of 
106 feet. 


A correspondont hes furnished the detalis 
of an extraordinary case of polygamy. A 
Brahmin of Bengal gave away bia ax 
aunts, eight sisters and four daughters in 
a batob In marriage toa boy 10 years old, 
Tbe agos of the brides of three generatio: s 
varied from 50 years to 3 wonths, and the 
baby bride was taken to the marrisxe 
ceremony on 8s brass piate. Awong the 
Kulin Brahmins, it je said, the man who 
receives in marriage the majority of the 
daugbters of a family is also bouns to bave 
the roast, otherwise the minority must euf- 
fer a life-long selibacy. The correspondent 
concludes: “Hundreds of instances like 
the above might be given if needed,"’ 

Sarely the experiences, as a fancee, of a 
young giri in the Bukowipa provinoe, ip 
Austria, are unprecedented, She was ex- 
ceptionaily pretty, and bea lovera by the 
score, ber offers of marriage amounting to 
over one hundred when yet orly nineteen 
years of age, A year iater she was be- 
trotped, but ber intonded died suddenly 
from the effects of an accident. Neoound, 
third, and fourth engagements were brok- 
en off by the departure of the young men 
to join the army for ‘ong periods of service, 
Toe Ofth and sixth fianoes were drowned, 
The next two swains wiv presented them- 
selves, repenting at leisure of their preci pt- 
tancy, raised objections to the lady's pro. 
spective dowry and were summerily dis- 
wiased, Number vine got tipsy on the be- 
trotbal day and tried to beat the lady fair, 
His successor appeared a reguiar Prince 
Ohbarming, bat, om the éve of the marrisge, 
news of a wife and several children living 
in Bessarabia put the sooundrel to flight, 
An eleventh suitor proceeded cLeertully 
witb hia courtabip till the wedding day wan 
fixed, and then suddenly decamped, This 
proved too mucb for the poor giri, where 
powers of endurance had been already 
taxed #0 severely; and she fortuwith pois- 
oned berself, 


Music seemae to flourish among the roya - 
tiles, Queen Victoria and the Princess 
Loulse ar@ very acoowplisbed musicians, 
and play thé plano and organ better than 
the average ‘professional.’ Toe late 
Prince Oonsort was a oomp ser of merit. 
The Princess of Wales is a planiat; tie 
Prince bimweeil, although be has ¢xoellent 
unusical taste as a general rule, conten(\s 
bimeself with playing the banjo. The Duke 
of Edinburgh, 88 every one knows, ina 
violinist. The Duke of Connanght, as 
every one d068 not know, ia a very clever 
flutist, Tne Czar pisyatbecornet « piston. 
The Queen of Italy ts one of the best pan 
jate in ber busband’sa dominions, Tne FE n- 
press of Austria ie a wilstroem of the sitner, 
The Q 1e6n of Kummania, *Oarmen Syive,”’ 
piays the harp and the plano equa.ly well, 
Tne Empresa of Japan is an expert on the 
Japanese natiinal inatrument, the koto, a 
kind of large zither, King Georgeu! Greece 
bes a musical epeciaity, His Inatruments 
are the castanetioes and tuinblers cf water; 
and with these, using (he cantanettes In 
one hand, and stroking the .Jps of the tum- 
blers with the oti er, be manages to pro- 
duce really cherining anJ novel eff) cima 


Him daughter-in-law, the Orown Princess 
Sophie, playsthe Hungarian ‘oymbaium,” 
Finally, Prince Henry of Prusela, besides 
being a composer, play the pianu and 
violin. 
——_— - — 

Firet Kentockian—*Now did Colonel 
Mirutter wet bie miiilary titie do you know? 
Mecond Kentuckian—'' Yeas: when he wasa 





+ | young man he uaed to dr holes n a 
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“Dur Young Folks. 


———— 


WHICH WAS THE THIE!? 





RY MAQGOIE BROWRK, 


{ALL bim Biliikina,” said small Mar- 
C garet, and Billikine be was called, 

He was Jack’sdog. Jack pioked him 
up in the street—dirty, shivering, and 
starving, stoned by the boys, kicked by the 
men, nobody's dog—and Jack brought him 
home, and asked motper to keep him, 
though he knew bow mach she disliked 
dogs. 

But Jaok begged eo bard, and promised 
80 much, that mother waa obliged to give 
in at ast, and Billikins stayed, 

Yor a short time all went well: Billitine 
nehaved beautifully, end there wee oat ee 
complaint avelo wt him 

*\vervyone beyon [oo lime «tin he the iby 
everyone but Doily’s oat Fiut, end sue 
looked upon him aa en enemy, to be feared, 
dreaded, and scratched, if possible, 

All went well until one d«y there was a 
whisper that something bad been stolen 
from the kitchen. The next day it was 
more than @ whisper, and on the third day 
oook came to mother with the nowse that a 
whole fish head disappeared from the 
pantry. 

“It muat be stopped, Jack,’ sald mother, 
when ehe told the ohlidren about It; “and 
if it ja not, I am very much afraid Ailii- 
kine will bave to go,” 

“Bat why Billikine!”’ asked Jaok very 
indignantiy. “Oook didn't eay that he was 
the thief, Il expect it was Fiuft."’ 

“It’e funny she didn't steal before Bilil- 
kine caine,’’ sald Dolly quietly, 

Jack xnew that wastrue, but he was not 
to be beaten, 

“If I prove that Fluff is the thief, mo- 
ther,’’ he sald, after a minute or two, “you 
won't send Biilikins away, will you?” 

“Of oourre not."’ said mother; '‘but——”’ 
Then asehe saw the look on Jack's face, 
she did not finish her sentence. 

Next morning, soon after breakfast, Jack 
marched into the nursery, looking very im- 
portant, 

“Tom, Dolly, and Margaret, listen!” he 
sald very solemnly. ‘'] wantto find out 
the thief, eo 1 heave shut Floff and Biili- 
kins into the breakfast-room, There is a 
amall piece of meat upon the table; so let 
us go vory quietly and see if Fluff is ateal- 
Ing it. Iam sure we shan’t find Billikins 
touching It,”” 

“All right,’’"saldTom. Bat Dolly looked 
serions, She did not want to find Fluff 
atealing atall. She was fond of Billikine, 
and did not wish him to be sent aray, but 
but she » as more fond of her doar cat. 

“Oome along,” said Jack, “only come 
quicaniy, We must get into the room be- 
fore they see us, or wesball disturb them.” 

On tiptoe down the passage crept the four 
cbildren. They reached the breekfast-room 
door, and Jack slowly and oarefully turned 
the handle, 

There was a sound of hissing and grow!l- 
ing, then acry from Jack and a loud laugh 
from Tom, aa the door was pushed open. 

There, on the tabie, was Flufi, her back 
up, her hair standing out, and just beside 
her a plate of meat, and in front of her, 
half on a chatr, and balf on the table, with 
one paw in the plate, was Alllikins, 

Hillikine gave a growl, and Fluff a hiss 
aod a jump; then there was a crash as Fluff 
tipped over a jug of water, and mother, 
oane running to see what wae the matter. 
Billikina and Fluff, frigbteaed by the noise 
ran out of the room, 

“Well, who was the thief?’ said mother, 
laughing, when sbe heard tbe story from 
Tom. 

“] think it was Fluff, all the same,” sa'd 
Jack, ‘‘and I'll prove it yet. I’m sure 
Fiuff is the thief." 

“Then why didn’t she steal before Billi- 
kins came?’ asked Dolly slowly. 

But she did not apeak nearly so ded. 
dediy as she had done before. 

She was beginning to be very much afraid 
that Fluff was the thief after all. 

She had happened to be first in the room, 
and ebe thought she had seen Fluff on the 
tabie, and Billikins only jum jumping 
on to lt. 

She made up ber mind to find out all 
aLout It, for she was sure that if Fluff had 
become a thief there was somejreason for it. 

So when Jack asked bis motber w give 
hin (bree days more before she decided to 
send Billikina away, Dolly determined to 
set lo work to quilétiy watch both cat and 
dog. 

Two days passed, food was stolen just as 
before, but nothing waa said about it; and 
on the morping of the third day Jack came 
in to breakfast looking very pleased. 

He oarried a mysterious brown paper 





parcel, which he beid ap for Dolly to see, 
and nodded and smiled. itwas quite ev!- 
dent to everyone that he bad found out 
something, and waa feeling very triumph- 
ant 

Dolly did not say anything, but went on 
esting her breanfast calmiy. She looked 
ratber curiously at Jack's parcel, bat she 
did not seem very grestiy disturbed by it. 
Breakfast was soarcely over when Jack 
slipped down from his seat, and ran w 
whisper something to his mother. 

She nodded, and looked across at Dolly. 

“Ohildren,” began mother, ‘Jack says 
that he has foond———”’ 

“Wait a minute,” cried Tom. “We will 
have regular trial. Do, mother, do,” 

Yer, do,” cried Jack and Margaret to- 
gether. 

Mother sonked et Dol'> dovbtfaily. but, 
ta ner eporories, frolte emiled, «4 aeid, 
“Ail ognt.’ 

Bo the big acie cGalt wes pPaliei Out sud 
mother was seated in it in state, with a 
white anti-macassar over her head to make 
ber look grand, 

Jack sat on one side of the room, holding 
BHillikine in bis aria, and on the other nat 
Dolly, with F)ufl in her lap. 

Tom, dressed up in a red sbawl and high 
top hat, marched up and down the room, 
calling, “Nilenoce! Silenoe!’’ 

Then when everyone was julet Jack be- 
gen: 

“You all know about the food being 
stolen. Well, 1 have found the thief, and 
it’s Fioff!’’ 

Dolly pat herarma around Flutt, and 
held her tightly. 

‘Prove it,’’ said Tum. 

Then Jack brought out the mysterious 
paper parcel, and siowly unfastened it. In- 
side was a small piece of ham. 

‘*This,’’ he said, ‘‘was taken away from 
Fluff as she was running ont of the 
pantry.” 

“Did anyone else see her with it in her 
mouth?” asked Tom, 

‘Yes, someone else did,’’ said Jack 
quickly. “Speak up: Margaret; tell the 
Judge what you saaw.”’ To everyone’s as 
tonishment, Margaret began to cry. 

“I don’t want to tell,’’ shesaid. ‘I don’ 
want Fiufl to be sent away, though I sawd 
her steai,’’ 

The judge got up from her seat, lifted 
Margaret on to her lap, and began to oom. 
fort her, 

“Then it bas been proved,’’ said Tom 
very solemnly, ‘that Fluff is a thief, Now, 
Mre, Judge, please say what isto be done 
to her,” 

“Has Dolly anything to say?’ asked 
Mra, Judge kindly, for she saw that Dolly 
was fidgeting aboutin her chair, and get- 
ting very red in the face. 

“Yea, I have,’ said Dolly, Jumping up 
from her seat, and puttirg Fluff into it; 
“yes, | bave. J] am very much afraid 
that Fluff is a thief,’ 

“Hurrab!l’”’ shouted Jack; “then she 
must be sent away, and we shall keep 
Billikina,’’ 

“Wait a minute,” said Tom. ‘Dolly 
has not finished yet.”’ 

“No,” sald Dolly eagerly, “Il bave not, 
I have found out why Fluff steals now, 
though sabe never did before Billikins 
oame, and it is Biilikins’ fault.’ 

‘What?’ oried Jack, very much aston- 
ished, 

“Prove it,”” said Tom excitedly, for he 
knew Dolly's secret. 

“I’ve watched Billikina and Fiuff having 
their breakfast every morning for tnree 
days,’ said Dolly, ‘and I’ve found out that 
greedy Billikine eats up his own and 
Fiuft’s too.” 

Jack jumped from his chair, but Tom 
made him sit down again, and Dolly went 
on speaking. 

‘Oook always puts the breakfast outside, 
aud she does not stop to see what hap- 
pene,” said Dolly; “but I watched from 
the window, and I've seen Billikins eat up 
every bitof the breakfast, and bark at F luff 
if she goes near it. Of course Fiuff steals 
if she’s starving. 1 think if you send Fluff 
away you ought to send Billikins too.” ~ 

Dolly sat down quickly after her long 
speech, breathless, quite forgetting that 
Fiuft was in her obair. 

There was a squeak anda miaow. Ffluft 
was rescued, and everyone laughed. 

“Now, Mra, Judge, cried Tom, ‘it’s your 
turn. Whoisthethief? What is to be 
done?"’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said mother, smiling at the ex- 
cited little faces round her, ‘'it seems to me 
that it isa caseof six of one and half a 
dosen of the other,’’ 

The children started, and then Tom said 


slowly, ‘1 see what you mean; you think 
that Fioff and Bilikins are both in the 
wrong.’’ 

rnat’s is t said mother 








ought not to steal from the pantry, and 
Bilikins ought not to steal from Fivf. We 
won't send either the dog or cat away, but 
but we'll give Fioft her breakfast indoors, 
and Bi/likins bis out of doors, and then we 
shall see if Floff only stole because she was 
hangry.”’ 

This time ali the children shouted ‘Hur- 
rat!” Tne plan was tried, and it answered 
fa vously. Fioft gave up stealing,jand Biili- 
kins stopped fighting her. 

“So you see, father,”’ sald Dolly, when 
she was telling him all about it, ‘mother 
was right; it was a case of six of Fluff and 
half-a-dc cen of Billikins—I mean #x offone 
and half-ad« zn of the other.”’ 


——e—e—o—_ 
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ALICK'S SLATE. 
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Duce, @ i aliet, “been wavet 4 
() = 


OW bai m toe Wwatterr’ ssced mmwes; 
“why cannot you do it?” 

‘11 ¢ is too hard for me,” said Alick, throw- 
ing the slate on the floor, and jumping up 
from bis chair, “and I won't be troubled 
with it any longer.”’ 

Emma stooped down, 

‘Ob, Alick, you bave cracked your new 
siate!’’ 

I] don’t care; I wish it waa all broken, 
and then I should not have these tire- 
some sums to do.” 

As Emma picked up the slate the crack- 
ed. pleces came tumbling out of ths frame, 

‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘you have got your 
wish; for your slate cannot be used again,’’ 

When Alick saw that bis slate was really 
broken he looked grave enough. What 
would bis mother say? 

At that moment his mother called to 
him, 

“Allcock, bave you done your sums? 
Make haste, for Aunt Susan bas brougbt 
the prettiest little kitten for you; come 
down and see jt!" 

Alick looked at Emma and then at the 
slate, 

“Ob, Allok, is It not a pity?’’ 

Alick covered his face with his hands, 

‘‘\] was very naughty,” he said, 

Again his motber called, “Alick, Alick, 
Aunt Sasan is going. Come down and 
thank her for the kitten,”’ 

Then Emma went down. 

‘Where is Alick?’’ said her mother, 

Then Emma told ber mother abont the 
sums and the broken slate, and her mother 
looked very sad. 

‘*] am sorry that Alicok has been so 
naughty, she said; “I am afraid Aunt Su- 
san inust take the kitten away and give it 
to some good little boy,’’ 

And she lifted up the kitten that was ly 
ing caried up on the sofa, and put it back 
into the basket, 

“Oh, what a pretty little creature,’ said 
Emma; “how sorry Alick will be!” 

And abe stroked the soft kitten. 

The tears came into Emma’s eyes when 
she saw the little kitten carried away, ;but 
she knew that Alick did not deserve to 
have it, 

Attor Alick, he sat quite still, looking 
at the broken slate and then at the half 
rubbed-out figures on one of the pieces, 

“{ could have done it if I had tried,” he 
sald, “only I got into a bad temper; and I 


might have hada pretty kitten of my own 


and have been so happy.”’ 

And Alick waited for his mother tn come 
up-stairs lo him, 

She came at last. 

“Oh, mother,’’ said Alick, “Iama very 
bad bey, I have broken my siate and have 
not done my rums!” 

And Alick began to cry. 

‘1 am sorry you have been so naughty, 
Alick,’’ said bis mother; “naughty boys 
are not bappy; and Alick must show that 


he isa good boy before he can have a 
kitten.”’ : 


_—_— + 

No Foop For a WEEK,.—Three little 
children were sent one day to gather broom. 
They live near Melbourne, in Australia. 
The eldest wasa boy of nine, then came 
Jane, who was seven years old, and Frank, 
who was only five. 

They had often been sent out for broom 
before, and bad always oome home safely; 
baton that particular Friday afternoon in 
1864 they did not return, When night 
cae, and their little beds were left empty, 
their parents became terribly anxious. 
There were no wiid beasta to burt the wan 
derers, but there were no berries or fruit to 
be found, so that the carpenter and his wife 
were afraid that the obildren might starve 
if they bad lost their way in the woods, 

Allthat night the father snd several! of 
his neighbors hunted for the little ones 


shouting the Australian call of “Oooee’’ ti] 
nothe Fiaff *§ their throate ached 


and nos thet night on 
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but day after day, and night after night for 
a week, they sought in vain, 

In despair, the carpenter asked some of 
the natives if they would help him. He 
kaew how clever they were in finding out 
the faintest trail. 

They bad not walked far before one of the 
natives stopped and pointed tothe trampled 
grees, ‘Here littleone tired,’’ he aaia; ‘ait 
down. Big one kneel and carry him 
along.”’ 

A little farther on he stopped again. 
‘Here travel ail night, dark—not see that 
bush; her fall on him.”’ 

It was, an we said, ons Friday afternoon 
that the childrea were lost; on the Satur- 
day week the black man led the father to a 
clump of broom. There lay tne three poor 
little figures,tha emalieatin the middle. 
* th bie veter’s front on over nie ner, 
e1otbas 

TU@ Cefpautes wou “up Ww busi, meee: <a 
pocuny to Snd them alive, To his joy and 
surprise the elder boy roused himself. 
“Father!’’ he said, and then fell back ex- 
bausted. Little Frank awoke as if he had 
been sleeping quietly. 

“Why did you not come, father? We 
were cooceeing for you.”’ 

Poor Jane, who had carried Frank when 
he wastired, and put her own frock on him 
because he was crying with cold, was scar- 
osly alive, and could only murmur ‘old, 
cold!’ when she was lifted up, 

Happily they all recovered, although 
they had had nothing to eat all that time, 
and only a little water to drink now and 
then. 

When the story was known a subscrip- 
tion wae made for the brave little sister who 
took such care of her younger brother. 

paiiilliniicdipciiliiltimiuatiniant 

WHERE WOMEN ARE UNKNOWN,—It Is 
commonly thought that men by them- 
selves must grow rude and savage, that it 
is to women we Owe all the graces and re- 
finements of social intercourse. Nothing 
can be further from the truth. 

In all the world (says a recent writer) 
there is probably not so polite and orderly 
a society as that of Athos, European Tur- 
key. 

As regards hospitality and gracious man- 
ners, the monks of Athos and their ser- 
vanits put to shame their most polished 
Western people, 

There women are unknown, and disor- 
der, tamalt, confusion, seem impoesible in 
this isnd of peace, If they have diffor- 
ences and squabbies about the right of 
property, these things are referred to law 
courts and determined by argument of ad- 
vocates, not by disputing and high words 
among the claimants, 

While life and property are still unsafe 
on the mainiand and on the sister penin- 
sulas of Cassandra and Longos, Athos has 
been for centuries as secure as any coun- 
try in Earope. 

So far, then, all the evidence is in favor 
of the restriction. Many of the monks, be- 
ing carried to the peninsula in early youth, 
have completely forgotten what a woman 
is like, except for the brown, smoky re- 
ligious pictures in which the form and 
foatures of women are studiously made 
unlovely and far from human, 

W hat strikes the traveler is not the rude- 
ness, the untidiness, the discomfort of a 
purely male society; it is rather its dulness 
and depression. 

Some of the older monks were indeed 
jolly enougb, and drank their wine and 
cracked their jokes freely; but the novices 
who attended at the table, the men and 
boys who had come from the mainland to 
work as servants, muleteers, or laborers, 
seemed all suffering under a permanent de- 
pression and sadness, 

The town of Karyes is a most sombre and 
gioomy place. There are no laughing 
groups, no singing, no ga’nes among tbe 
boys. 

Everyone looks serious, solemn, listles, 
vacant, as the caso may be, but devoid of 
keen ness and interest in life, 

ho 

RIDICULE.—We may satiriss error, but 
we must compassionate the erring, and this 
we muft always leach by example to chil- 
dren, not only in what we say of others be- 
fore them, but in our treatment of them- 
selves. We should never use ridicule to- 
wards them except when It is evidently 80 
good-natured that its spirit cannot be mis- 
taken. The agony which a sensative child 
feels on being held up before others as an 
object of ridicule, even for a trifilng error, 
a mistake of peculiarity, is not soon forgot 
ten or easily forgiven. When we wish 
therefore to excite contrition for a serious 
fault, ridicule should never be employed, 
as the feelings raised are opposed to self- 
reproach. 

—_— 2. — 


Pripe of heart foreruns destruction 
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Av bour of peace—ob, who can tell its worth 
To one long wearied with the cares of earth— 
an hour wherein bo burdens need be borne, 
Nor apy ‘‘costly mask of lace-Joy'’ worn? 

All fancied wrongs and idle cravings cease, 
Hushed to deep calm by this one hour of peace, 


for, when we can escape the world's control, 
The light of Truth shines clearly on the soul— 

A purer life, a bigber grade of thought 

seems possible to us, no longer caught 

By fleeting visions; and once more we feel 

New strength and gladness o'er our spirits steal, 


Give us thy peace, UO pleasant summer day! 

Give us thy warmth and brightness! we might 

pray;i 

We are so weary of the bonds we hide, 

‘fasks self-imposed and simple joys denied, 

Yet from the etrain of Life is no release— 

Unly at times we find an bour of peace, 
SSS ee eee 
SELF-DESTRUOTION. 

The recent euicide of & youth of 18 in a 
village near Manchester, England, because 
his father would not consent to his marry- 
ing a widow of 38, already possewed of a 
family of eaght children, of whom the eld. 
est was Older than the youth himself, is 
only one of alarge number of remarkable 
instances of self destruction placed on rec- 
ord from time to time. 

The most trivial causes have been suffi- 
cleat to lead weak minded peopie to put an 
end to their own existence. 

It ie not long ago since a boy of 14, at 
Aules, in France, blew out his brains as a 
practical protest against the injustice which 
he considered had been done to him by his 
father in taking Charge of three smal) chil- 
dren, the orphans of his eldest son. 

Quite recently, 100, & wealtby Russiau 
lady felt that life was no longer worth liv- 
ing because her dressmaker bad spoiled 
some costly material specially ordered for 
her from Paris. 

Curiosity as to whether or not there real- 
ly ie another life after the present, and what 
it is like, led a couple of youngsters to re- 
solve upon solving the mystery witbout 
further delay by cutting short their earthly 
career With a pistol. 

They might almost be claesed in the 
same category as two other lads in Moscow, 
who left behind them a written intimation 
that they had destroyed themselves ‘‘be- 
cause they wanted to rid the world of a 
couple or fools.’’ 

But there was, on the other hand, some- 
thing really pathetic in the tragic fate of a 
certain child of genius, Rognault by name, 
who some years ago terminated his career 
in a wretched garret in the Piace Luvois in 
Paris, 

He had a favorite dog named Caerie, to 
which he was devotedly attached, and he 
frequently declared that he would never 
survive his canine companion, whom he 
yegarded es his only friend. 

He was an engraver by profession, but, 
what with misfortune and pride, he earned 
only a miserable pittance. Although, how- 
ever, he himself was so lean that it was 
said of him “the might have played the 
apothecary in Romeo and Juliet without 
any making up,’’ he kept his dog in good 
condition. At last, one intensely cold day, 
the dog suddenly died, and in his miserable 
lodging Regnault was found lying on the 
floor lifeless, with his arms clasped in a Jast 
fond embrace around the stiffened corpse of 
hie ‘only friend.”’ 

Heid by thumb and forefinger was a 
Phial containing arsenic. Oa the table 
there lay two papers; one repeated what he 
had often said before, that he would not 
survive his dog; the other said the fret dose 
of poison he took was inadequate, but he 
was about to swallow another ‘‘which could 
not fail.’’ It did not. 

Against this instance of a long premedi- 
tated suicide may be set one, c«qually as 
Curious, which seemed to be the result of a 
sudden impulse. It is related by Sir 
Charles Bell, formerly surgeon of the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital. 

He went one day to a barber's shop to be 
shaved, and happened to say to the barber 
that a man had just been brought into the 
hospital with his throat cut; adding that if 
the would-be suicide had only understood 
the anatomy of the neck, and the situation 
of the great artery, he could easily have 





made a corpse of himeel! instead of only a 
Pailient 

lhe barber showed great interest in the 
story, and, at his request, Sir Charles ex | 


Piained to him the tormation of tne toroat \ 


and pointed out the exact rpot where the 
great artery is to be found. Almost imme 
diately afterwards the barber went out of 
the room without stopping to finish the 
shaving. 

Sir Charles waited fora time, expecting 
him to return every moment, but waited ip 
vain. He then went after him, and found 
bim lying on the ground behind the house 
With his throat cut at the precise spot which 
the surgeon had described to him as the 
moet vital part ofthe neck. It is, of course, 
quite possible that the man was suffering 
from incipient insanity, which the conver- 
sation had simply brought to a crisis. 

Although, however, coroners’ juries 
generally show a leniency in cases of selt 
destruction, and declare that the individual 
has been the victim of temporary insanity, 
there aré numerous ‘nstances which suggest 
that people do occasionally destroy them 
selves when they are perfectly sane, anv 
either deliberately decide that death is pre- 
ferabie to a continuance of the conditions 
in which they live or, on the other hand, 
want to “‘revenge’’ themselves on other 
persons by, in familiar parlance, ‘cutting 
off their nose to spite their face "’ 

O! the former, many instances bave oc- 
curred, more especially among Rassian ex 
iles who have wished to free themselves 
from the horrors of prison life in S:beria, 
and have left documents behind showing a 
periect possession of al] their senses at the 
time. 

Among suicides from motives of revenge, 
one of the strangest was that of an « fficer 
at Koarkoff who banged himself vecause 
he had not been invited by bis cousio to a 
Christening, ‘1 want the il!-bred scuundre! 
to feel,’’ he wrote in a letter, ‘how deeply 
he has insulted me.’’ 

Suicide by children is more frequent 
than probably the msjority of pezsons 
would suppose. Mere infauts of five or 
even three years old have been known to 
bring their briet existence to sudden con 
clusion. 

The conditions of life in Paris seem to be 
more especially favorable to this propensity, 
while throughout France, during the eight 
years 1866-68, 1870 72. and 1874-75, there 
were registered 240 suicides by cnildren. 

Going \o the otner extreme, we read 4 
short time ago of & man of 92 hanging him- 
self because the doctors had told him that 
an affection of bis heart, though not painful 
was incurable. 

That the impulse to commit suicide is 
both hereditary and may assume an, abeo. 
lutely epidemic form is proved by an aburd 
ance of instances, Of which we can here 
give only two or three. 

Gall, the phrenologist, speaks ol a fawily 
of which the grandmother, the sieter, sud 
the mother, snd also the son and daughter 
of the last mentioned, ul)! killed themselves. 

But even more remarkable, perbapz, 
than anythiog yet wentioned is the fact 
that numerous cases of suicide are on record 
as having hapm icd among animals! There 
was a lady’s lapa g which took so much to 
heart a ecolding by its mistress that it went 
and drowned itself in a poo! of water, un- 
able to survive the blow to its feelings 

ee 


brains of Bold. | 








Great things almost always have to grow 
with struggles, 

The true vagrant is the only king above 
all comparison, 

Mischief comes by the pound and goes 
away by the ounce. 

Time is an berb which cures al) diseases 
of the imagination, 

Procrastination is hardly more evil than 
grasping impatience. 

True politeness requires humility, good 
sense and benevolence. 

Great works are performed, aot by 
streugth, bul by perseverance, 

The higher the rank the leas the pretense, 
because there ls less to pretend w. 

A 100] is always meditating how he shall 
begin bis life; a wise man how he shall end it, 

Next to knowing when to seiz: au oppor- 
tunity, the most important thing in ilfe ls tu kuow 
wheo to forego an advantage, 

It is such a piece of good luck to be nat 
ural. Itie the good giftwhich the fairy godmuther 
brings to her prime favorites in thecradie 


I wish that it were never one’s duly Ww 


quarrel with anybody. 1 dose hat 
it sometimes is to emlle in the devil's face 
When we sre young We are lav 
apr Lg 60m gw we 
mfortably when we grow al + ” x 


. erceive it ia too late to ve as We] Lose 





Femininities. 
Good and bad people are each less 80 


than they seem, 


Many have lived on a pedestal who will 


ever have a statue when dead, 


We fancy that we suffer from ingrali. 
tude, while in reality we suffer from self-love. 


Selfishness is the meanest and most con- 
temptible of all vices—other people's selfishness, 
that is. 


A single birthday party at Reading did 
service for three relatives who were born on the 
same day. 


Jepson: “Why is it that men marry 
widower'' Jobson: **They don't, It is the widows 
that marry them,*’ 


Hasband: ‘' You wept in your sleep, 
wine, What wasthe matter?'' Wife: ‘‘i dreamed I 
was peeling onions,'’ 


Father: ‘‘Olara, | see that the front gate 
is down this morning.’’ Clara, shyly ‘‘Yes, papa; 
you Know love levels ali things, *' 


The Romans are said tw have first used 
feathers in bed. Feather-beds were in use in kag- 
land during the reign of Henry VIII. 


Boston has an eleven yeur old heroine— 
Lizzie Murphy, who last week Jumped overboard 
and saved a child of three from drownlag, 


Butcher: ‘1 do not like to lose your cus- 
tom, Whatcan 1 do to make matters all right with 
your’? Customer: ‘‘Buy me a new set of teeth,'' 


A learned writer declares that butter 
was unknown to the anctents, Thig makes it barder 
than ever to accouat for the Gavor of some we have 
tasted. 


Mr. Bertie: ‘Do you like the engage 
went ring, dearest?'’ Miss Certie: ** Yes, it is 
splendid, and so different {rom what the others have 
aiven me!'’ 


One of the Berlin hotels was lately 
robbed by two persons In the garb of nuns, They 
were subsequently apprehended, when one of the 
**women’’ turned out to be e maa, 


Itis said of a well-to-do woman who died 
lately iu Newark, N. J., that she was so miserly 
that she would split large lucifer matches, making 
one maich do for use two or three times, 


An office has been opened in Paris where 
the impecunioue nobility may consult a list of eligt- 
ble American maids, widows and divorcees with in- 
formation in regard to the amount of their for- 
tubes, 


Bne: ‘And do you really, truly love me, 
George?'’ He: *' Of course, Why do you ask, 
deary’'’ She: *‘Why, you bave seemed so tndiffer- 
ent of late, We haven't bad a quarrel for over two 
weeks|'’ 

Wile, sflectionately: ‘' There, George, 
dear, ls your dessert, and you must promise to eat 
every bitof,it. It'sa ple, and 1 made it myseif,** 
Husband, cheerfully: **All right, Mollie; bring in 
the axe,'’ 


Modesty impresses upon us its vestiges, 
and leaves with us itemgis. We lose ite mechanism, 
but we preserve ite virtue, There still llugers with 
usa shadow of ite envelope,—l mean the; bDiush that 
suflices and clothes us. 


‘‘Where did you get that cake, Annie?’’ 
**Mother gaveit to me,** ‘She's always a-giving 
you wore'n she does me.’* ‘*Never mind, Harry; 
she's golpg tv put Mustard plasters on us to-nigut, 
and I'll ask her w let you bave the biggest.’’ 


Artistic !r.end: ‘‘Ard so you are to be 
married?’’' Miss Marie Biikins, struggling artist: 
**Yes; itis simply impossivuie to sell a picture with 
such @ name as Bilkins oo It, and so ] have accepted 
the beart and hand of acler& named Ve La Croix,'’ 


The beat thing to give your enemy is tor 
giveness; to an opponent, tolerance; to a friend, 
your heart; to your child, your example; toa father, 
deference; W your mother, conduct which willl make 
ber proud of you, to yourself, respect; lo ali men, 
charity. 


‘And so you think ycu will get mar. 
ried when you grow upto be a young lady, Fios- 
siev’* said the caller, * Ua, lL haven't a doubt of it!'* 
asecnted Flossie, ‘'Everyvody says l am very much 
like my mamma, and she, you kuow, bas been mar- 
ried three times,’’ 


Mra Gossip: ‘‘Anything new to day?’ 
Mrs. Knowall: ‘Yes; they say Mr, Miloks killed nis 
wife.’’ ‘Shouldn't wonder. I'll Just bet be did, 
tuo.’’ ‘‘And they say Sir, Fiaks bas given a iarge 
sum of wontey W an orphan asylum.’’ ‘‘thum—tI 
don’t velleve it.’ 


Nineteen years ago a Gratiot sr 


farmer refused to let bis daughter go to a candy pull 

Bhe weal though and remained away. Last week sitje 
drove up Wo ber father's door, iiited out ber 11 ebli- 
dren, coolly tuck of her wraps, and astonished a 
father by declariug (bat she had couciuded to retur 

aod stay nome, and hereafter be an obedient daugh-} 
ter, / 


} 
Ap Engiish woman resident in Syria re- 
porte the discovery, sear Beyroot, of as bedstead 
meade of gold aod silver and tolaid with precious 
stones, And ipecriptiocn upon it in English charac- 
ters states that it belonged to Kieanor, Queen of 
FKogliand, Toe bedstead was discovered iu a cave, 
aod is supposed lo Lave been placed there lor se- 
curity when Edward |. left the Kast. 


A novel race ie 6000 to Como off in Weat 
Cbeeter, l’a Each coulestant le lo wear laced suves, 
and all the eboee are lo be Llabeo Off and piaced to a 
barrel. The runovere then start from a mark, run % 
yarie lo the Darrel, pick oul thelr own shoes, put 


them oo, lace tem up aud theo rug iw yards we 
mark The mau who gets over tue entire route frat, 
with shoes property laced, will be the winner, 


Ou tne Great Western Line in England 


Masculinities, 


Sickness is Nature's way of saying: ‘'! 
told you so,'’ 


The man who falls in love will find 
pleaty of cocupatiou, 

OConscience—Mostly used by us in judg- 
ing the actions of others. 


He that may hinder mischiel, and yet 
permits it, ie an accessory. 


‘Few men stand prospority well.’’ When 
it comes they sit nearly all the ume. 


A woman who throws herself at s man's 
head will soon Gad herself at lis feet, 


Marriage is & lottery in which we all 
draw something ususily baby carriage. 


You won't lose anything by allowing the 
bired girite go out walking with the iceman, 


Tbe man who is trying to climb up fads 
lots of heels above bim and lote of fists behind him, 


A man who cannot keep his own knife 
ten minutes can geveraily keep 6 berrowed biade teu 
years. 


A lite that will bear the inspection of 


God and of men is the valy certificate of true re- 
ligion. 


Men are born to be serviceable to one 
another, therefore either reform the world or vear 
with it. 


How mortifying it is, after spending one's 
whole life in endeavoring to make one's self perfect 
in one’s business to Gad out that everybody knows 
00 much Wore about It than one's seli | 


Religion ia like the ta.bion; one man 
weare his doublet slashed, another lsced, another 
plain; but every wan basa doublet, So every man 
bes bisreligioa, We differ about trimming. 


‘What's the matte:?’’ said Echel’s father, 
as (ieorge reeled into his study. ‘‘Are you sua- 
etruchy’* ‘*No,'* replied the young man, ‘‘l am 
deughter-struck, That's what I came to see you 
about,’' 


“Ah, Harry, before we wore married you 
used lo say, ‘1.008 io the tea, love, that will make it 
eweet.''’ “Did L?'’ “Yes; aad now you pulse 
papkio over the top Of the cream pitcher when you 
pees it to me."* 


‘Tl had twice as many men as women in 
my congregation this morning,** said the parson, 
**How did you manage itr'' ‘') announced last 
week that my sermon this morning would be on the 
subject of ‘The Duties of Woman,’ '' 


William T Doremus, of Flatbush, has 
invented a bed-quilt which ts described as having 
*“*ubular parallel weighting pockets, in combination 
with substantially continuous flexible masses or Gli- 
ings of weighting material, applied to the povkets, 
thereby better protecting Lhe occupant. 


There are certain minds which cannot be 
deait within ao straightforward wanner, tempers 
ments averse to all resistance, uative characters 
whom truth causes to reel, who always eet their 
faces against the straight read to reason, and whom 
you cannot lead save by turning them with their 
backs to the goal, 


Many peopie bave expressed astonish - 
ment at the fact that the Prince of Wales speaks Uer- 
man with perfect fuency, The truth is that bis com- 
mand of Koglish is the surprising thing. In the 
royal nursery German wasspoken uatil Albert K 1- 
ward was i2 years of age. Ibe I’rince ls aisoin 
thorough commaud of French. 


An English photographer claims to bave 
obtained a photograph iu which the natural colors 
were reproduced when the exposure was made, by 
accident, just at the moment when there camea 
biinding Mash of lightning. He says that a friend 
of bis once got a colored plate under similiar clrcum- 
stances, and believes that electricity bas to do with 
photographing colors. 


A passion for balloon ascensions was 
among the many pecullarities possessed LY & young 
buriness man whe tied in Winasha, (oma , a few days 
ago, Me made ascensions cil over bis State and ua- 
dertouk a voyage from S.. Loulse to New York, but 
aftera journey of two miles be landed in the woods, 
If he succeeded in this trip, be had planned to maky 
an alr voyage across the Atlantic, 


Sir Edwin Chadwick, who died recently, 
was once asked to what he attributed bis ivng life 
and goud health. ‘*Well,’' he replied, ‘‘i have al- 
ways taken ureatcare of myself, | Lave my ‘dally 
tub, In which [ strondly believe. Hat my great ave 
is undoubdtedly hereditary, for my father died at the 
age of 44, my grandfatbes a1 %5, and my two great- 
grandfathers were centeoariaus,’’ 


young women in Parkersburg, W. 
rVa., recently advertised for a husband and received 
puMmerous anevers, to the writer of one of which--« 
Bt. Loule man—she DLecame engaged, A time was 
eet for the wedding, but before It arrived the groom 
met with an accident by which be lust a leg. Mut 
she wase woman of her word, aud afier ile recoy- 
ery they were married She recently wrote bome 
that ber husband was engaged lu steady empioymerat 
aud was good mau. 


Do not commit the common blunder ot 
thinking that there is some special virtue lo ‘be 
ainolog at Lhe foot of the ladder."’ Ua bo tublectis 
there more Uresome twaddie talked. The cfice voy 
ia a bank stands the poorest chance of any one in 
the coucera Of becoming its President unless fa 
vored by very unusual ability and extraordinary 
mortality amoug bis superiors. There may be plenty 
of roum at the top, bul mere lx a feliow wilh aclu 
on every landing, aod If you Lave Ww enter by the 
basement door there is simply anolber chance of 
your belog knocked io the bead 


Kaiser William's order to the Minister of 





bastor yeare been the Custom Lo bet aside ‘ladies’ 
partments f each (.a86 O88 the principal trains 
heee are suaily emply aud the womea for | 
w 5 e ® ‘ le pereis ag He emot 
zag ¢ 7A) 6666 W r 
a . “ . 
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the Moyal House on the subject of the uew court 
dress fur civilians wear at the royal receptions 
rape thus: ‘‘it is my Gesire that at my cour: the good 
macuers on custome of former ages reialing to the 
garments should be revived.** White ur black 
breeches accordiog tw the rank-and thoes with 
k'es are \o be Worn A\t belead f the ewe 
w-\s be rae | » . a a 
hd ack 6a . . . a ‘ 
aa ~ ae 7 ke ‘ 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PRRIODICALA, 

The Cosmopolitan Maegasine has now 
taken pace amoug the finest publications 
of \tac.seain the world, Tne articles are 
by the best authors, and on subjects of 
leading public interest. The numerous 
illustrations ere all fine worke of art in 
ail reeprot«s, indeed, The Cosmopolitan 
bears out Ita title, and te realiy soce;tatl» 
to the whoie world of readers. Published 
a\ New York, 

THe August Magazine of American Hia- 
tory te flied with « pleasing variety of avie 
and popalar papers, The opening fliaat 
rated peper ia “Historic Houses and Kevolu 
onary Letters.” The second article, 
“( im pees of Log-cabin Lite in Karly Onio.’ 
Following this, are The Hive and Beaut- 
iful Naerragensett;” and “The True Story 
of An Appointwent,” and «a very readabie 
and significant story itis. Dr. Prosper Ben 
der discusses ‘The French Oanedian Pea- 
santry.’’ Among the shorter contributions 
are two beasutifol poems, ‘Our Beloved 
Fiag,’’ and ‘The Edict of Nantes,” Tne 
‘Prospectus of the Firat American Edition 
of Shakespeare,” a curious antique treasure, 
appeare in winor topics, and ‘Sixty Way 
inarke in the World's Progress,'’ furnish a 
list wortby of careful preservation, The 
several departments are richly diversified. 
743 Kroadway, New York Oity. 

a 

A Harp FieantT with a _ ViI0I0Us 
Honasas.—A terrible confilet between a 
farmer named Harvey Switb and a vicious 
stallion ocourred reoentiy, at Vasile Hill, 
Preajue isle, Me. S.wnith was working the 
stallion and anotber borse when the etal. 
lion becaine viciousand frantically attecked 
hie mate with teeth and hoof, Smith 
quickly unbooked the traces and succeeded 
in uncoupiing the borsaes, Then the atal.- 
lion attacked bis waster. Sipitb ie a power 
ful man, and after a severe etruggie, in 
which he was severely wounded in tue hip 
by the animal's feet, he succeeded in sub. 
dulng the horse and led him to the barn, 
where he hitoved bim, He removed the bar 
ness end was taking the horse to the stall, 
when the vicious animal suddenly attacked 
him again. The wind blew the barn door 
shut, and Sinith found bimeelf imprisoned 
ou tbe barn floor with the frantic brute. 
For nearly balf an bour be fought him with 
no weapon but bis fats, leaping aside to 
avold the assault as much as possible, vut 
belng often knocked down and fearfuily 
bruised. He found his strength falling, 
and was just making up bis mind that he 
must be kliled, when the horse in some 
way disengeged a sied-stake from the side 
ofthe bay-mow, and Smith saw it rolling 
toward him on the floor, Selsing the stake 
he ewung it with all bis strength, and, 
striking tbe stalilon Juat bebind the ear, 
with one blow laid him dead at his feet, 
A reporter visited Smith and foun’ bim 
badly bruised all over the body, and ina 
sadiy crippied condition, 

Liva.—Whatever may be the mystery, 
the value, or the purpose of life, it is to 
every buman being the rounding off of a 
soparate self, 

This self isthe bighest outoome of life; 
itis a complex being, an inimitabie orea.- 
tion, full of possible achievements, and 
perhaps infinite in ite working power. 
And iife immediately beoomes worth itv- 
ing to th@ man who percieves the value 
and the capabilities of this seif, aud while 
aovepling the gift, acknowledges that he is 
indevted to the Giver, 

Toe value of the physical body which 
forme part of thiv self imay be dally in- 
creased by the owner during the years of 
healt. and strength, and there is no part of 
it that dues not deserve the best care and 
training that can be bestowed on it. 

Ail lie Organs were originally mout ex. 
Guisitely sdapted w perform their several 
functions, aud it reste with man to use or 
abuse them, Ww devote himself to noble or 
to ignobie purposes, 

—_—_— D> _______ 

Duty.—To do our duty and make the 
best of life should be the aim of all of us. 
Se.fiebness is probably at tue bottom of 
most of the tiie of iife, In the reoords 
of good men we invariably find tuey were 
animated during thel: lives by uneelfish- 
ness of character, @ bigh nense of duty, and 
a (ove for tueir fellow-men, 

No less a philosopher than Kant, when 
speaking of duty once said, *Uuaty—won- 
drous thought that workest neither by fond 
insinuation, faery, nor by any threat, but 





meérely Ly bolding up thy naked law in 
the soul, and 60 exturting for thyself al- 
ways reverence, if not always obedience 

6 WhO €l appetites are dumb, how 


ever secretly they rebei! 
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GETTING MARRIED. 

N the tylog of the nuptial knot, bride 

ard bridegroom very often indulge in 

strange humora. Sometimes, however, 
the clroumetsnces and surroundings cf the 
by.weneail victims are sock as to enforce 
unusual incidents, in spite of ibe best and 
most serjous intentions. 

Not long #go s coupie in Indiana were 
married op boreeback. Oo @ certain even- 
ing, as the Kev, Seymour Goernsey wes 
Lo.dipg service in bis little cuurch at Hep- 
ryville, Ciark County, the congregation 
were wtartied by # cry from the door, 
‘Hello, the epurenl”’ 

A warden went to see what wasthe mat- 
ter and quickly returned with the an. 
nouncement that ‘a couple at the door 
wanted to get married in a powerful 
barry.” 

Mr. Guernsey now went tothe door and 
found tuere a lady and gentieman mounted 
on horses flecked with foam aad biowing 
bard. They gave toeir names as Martin 
Mall and Sarab Pixley, exbiblied a Wash- 
ton County licence, and asked w be mar- 
ried instanter. 

After slight deliberation, Mr. Guernsey 
consented, as, with the congregation gath- 
ered round, (he young couple joined hands 
witbout diamounting and were wade man 
aod wile. 

Tne bridegroom then stated tLat the “old 
gentioman,” the bride’s father, was not far 
behind, and thatt bey had had a race of 
thirty miles for it. Then they turned their 
porees’ heads end rose away, 

A curious case of re-marriage was report 
ed from Milwaukee a year or two ago, 
Twenty years previously, a Mr. Charles R, 
So: ffin bad married an acoom plished young 
iady residivg in Delavan—Mies Eliza B, 
Smith. 

Two hours after the ceremony, and while 
the wedding femivities were at their 
height, the bridegroom received a message 
which called bim away to Montana without 
delay, With a basty kiss for his bride of 
two bours, young Sooffin departed, prom- 
ising to return as 800D ag possible. 

But along period of weary waiting fol- 
lowed. Week succeeded week, and year 
went after year, bat no news came of the 
absent husband. At length Mrs, Sooffin 
procured a divoroé, though she did not re- 
marry. 

So twenty years passed away, and then 
one fine morning the oid friends of Socffin 
were startied by his reappearance on the 
scene, and he bad not been In the city 
many hours before he learnt all about bis 
bride of twenty years before, and sought 
ber out, 

Explanations were offered and accepted, 
and tue next day belle were set ringing 
over the re-marriage of the old time lovers, 

Tne following atory istold by a clergy- 
man, who was en actor in it, 

He had marricd a woman as uncertain 
age tos young soldier from the adjacent 
garrison, and, afier entering their names in 
the register, asked the man whether he 
wished for a marriage certificate, where. 
upon the bride thrust berself forward and 
said, ‘Yee; [ sball require a certificate,’' 
evidently regarding it as @ sort of convey- 
ance to her of the man she had succeeded 
in obtaining. 

Armed with the title-deed, she marched 
off with her property, and then the clerk 
threw additional light on ber conduct. 

‘She meant to be warried, sir,”’ he said, 
“she did, Why, w: en she came to me to 
arrange for its being to-day, I told her there 
was no time unless sue got a licence, and 
that would be expensive, 

+] don’t care,’ sbe says, ‘what it costs 
me; l wiii be married this time! Why,’ 
she eays, ‘I’ve missed twice afore. The 
fires time 1 bad the banns pat up and all, 
and then found the man hed a wife al. 
ready! Then I was outasked with another, 
and fixei the day, and came to church with 
my friends. and—he never came! So tbis 
time I won’t be disappointed!’ ’”’ 

The clergyman added, ‘Perseverance 
certainly does wondere; but the curious 
part of the affair was that, the bride going 
next day into the barrack square, and be- 
ing aaked to pick her busband out of some 
dosen or #0 of soldiers of the same regi- 
ment, didn’t know him!” 

Uatil qaite a recent date, marriages in 
the rural districts of Wales were attended 
by many curious circumstances. 

W ben a wedding bad been agreed upon, 
what were called “bidding papers’’ were 
sent round to the friends of the parties, 
which requested the favor of the invited 
person's ‘very good and most agreeable 





| compan} aod, it wae added, ‘‘whatever 
| donation you may be pleased to bestow on 
|}us then will be thanstuily received, | 


‘ warmly acknowledged, and cheerfuliy re- 
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Good Paper! Clear Print! Neat Binding! 


The usual price forthe cneapest » «of Dickens Novels has heretofore been 
$1000, Owlng totbe present low price of priuting paper and a very largé con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are cnabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature over heard of. 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books. 


Dickens’ Works are the most widely read of any novels printed in any lan. 
guage. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person should 
own a full set of his works. Oharles Dickons is eminently the novelist of the 
people, No person is well read who has not perused tis works, 


HOW TO CET THEM. 


Send us six (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 cents each and we will 
send you the entire 15 Volumes free of a/i charges as a premium, 
If preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 


instead of Dickens’ Works, 


A trial subscriber isa New One, and must bea person whois not now on our 


subscription list. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


Those VOLUMES Bre each about 5x74 inches In ajze and of uniform th ckness, 
Tbe printing is clear and the type ofa resdabie s#izo, They are p.imiod trom 
plates made for this edition. NotT CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED, 

Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing 80 much valu- 
able reading matter for so smalian amount, or with an little trouble. Ask six 
of your acquaintances totry THE Post three months or 13 weeks. Send us 
their. names and addresses with 50 cents for each, and securea complete set of 
either Dickens or Waverly Novels, Send /n your order at once, 


The Saturday 


Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


paid whenever called for ona similar ooca- 
sion.” 

Tois paper was signed by the betrotbed 
couple, and a double postscript was added 
on bebalf of each, asking for the return of 
‘all gifts of the above nature,” tozether 
with additional favors. 

On the day of the wedalng !t was the ous- 
tom for the bride to be hiddeu away by her 
friends, and four or five representatives of 
the bridegroom would be chosen to discov. 
es her piace of concealment and bring her 
forth, wbich was often se matter of consid- 
erable difficulty. 

Subsequently, the friends of the bride- 
groom made an attack upon the escort of 
the bride, and between the combatants the 
poor girl oftea got roughly handled, 

But eventually she would arrive at the 
church, and the cereinony would be hur 
riediy gone through; after which all the 
mele triends would engage itn a furious 
race back tothe bride’s home, the victor 
being rewarded with a pint of ale, 

When the happy couple reached home 
they seated themselves at a table, each 
hoiding a plate for tue reception of the 
“bidding money.” Later on, practical 
jokes were largely indulged in the newly. 
merried pair being the usua! victims, 

Marriage between persons of very an 
equal ages are COMmon enough, but it is 
not Often that the disparity is so great as in 
the case of a couple who were married the 
other day in a certain village near Dun- 
atable, 


The bridegroom was a laboring map, | 





fifty years of age; the bride had reached 
ber eigbth-sixth year, and was an inmate 
ofthe Leiziuion Buzzard Workhouse, 

Botb bad been previously married, the 


woman Daving 6x perienced thirty. six years 





of « widow’s life, and the man having been 
& widower lor about a dozen years, 

Usually, ween the bride's years are 
greatly in excess of the bridegr om’s, it is 
@ Case Of marrying for woney on the man’s 
part; but no suco motive could exist in 
tuia instance, 

Numerous cases of men acd wo.nen be- 
ing married while oue of the parties Las 
been on the verge of death might be given, 
An interesing instance occurred a few 
years ago, 

A revercnd bachelor of seventy-three 
was lying on his deathbed with a severe 
attack of paralysis, For twenty years there 
bad lived with him as housekeeper 8 
steady, sensible woman, who had served 
Lim bonestly, and tended bim in bie illness 
like a daughter, 

He was wishful to provide for her in 
somé Way, now that his sud was near, but 
bis grea: liberality to the poor hed left bim 
almost without meana, 

After pondering the matter for a time, a 
lay of light at laa dawned upon bim, and 
be called bis faithful housekeeper to him. 

“Of course you sre aware there is a 
Ministers’ Widows’ Fond, eo tbat, if the 
busband dies, his wife will bave an annu- 
ity during ber life. Nuw, supposing you 
maarry nis, aituough | am stmost at death’s 
dour, you wil! be awply provided tor in 
the future, Will you consent to this?” 

“Master, dear, you must be doting! 
Worat wouid people say?” 

“| wee never more serious in my life, 
Mary, and! am sure people will say we 
have both acted wisely in the matter. lake 


(tli toe evening to thick il over, and then 
bring we your answer.”’ 


Jt evening Mary t.ld him sbe would 
(axe lim. So, ten days afier, they were 
marr i¢ aud toree days later, tue good old 
nan diéc; Dut his widow lived many years 


to epjoy her suare of the Widows’ Fund. 
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Humorous, 


LOVs AND THE sH4DOW. 








[sought to catch my shadow, but it ever onward 
flew; 

J could not overtake it, though I'd ardently pursue, 

[turned aboutand, bailed, thought to bow to its 
decree, 

When lo! my shadow, smiling, came and followed 
after me, 


lsoughtto win my lady's love. I wandered after 
her; 

acoldand careless glance was all my lady would 
confer, 

I turned me *bout and let the thoughts! held of her 
go free, 

Whea lo! with smiles and beckonings, she came and 
followed me, 

—U.N. Nong, 





“T understand you own a baby.”’ ‘You 
are mistaken, I'm only its father,’ 


Society people, architects, ariists and 
dentists all maintain drawiag rooms. 


When is a serial story like money de- 
posited in a bank?— When it grows in interest, 


A Long Branch belle has a girdle made 
of silver dollars, and it looks like a waist of money, 


Mies A.: ‘'Has Caarley a sieter?’’ 
Miss B,: **No; but he will have one soon—as soon 
as he proposes to me,*’ 


Oid lady, to newsboy: ‘‘You don’t chew 
tobacco, do your’ 

Newsboy: ‘‘No, ma‘’am, but I Kin give yer a ci- 
garette.** 


Wite: ‘What do you suppose baby is 
thinking about?’’ 
The brute of a husband: ‘‘l ‘spose he’s thinking 
what tocry about to-night,*’ 


“Ob, George, papa is unchaining the 
dog!** 

‘‘It’sall right. He used to be my dog. I gave him 
to the dealer to sell to your papa,’’ 


“That is ‘Tom's yacht cft there on the 
horison, Harriet.’ 

“Ob, how lovely! I'liask him when he comes in 
what the horizon looke like when he is close toit."* 


“I wish L was an angel,’’ said Willie. 

‘*Why?'? 

**It must be dandy fun this weather to be nothin’ 
buta head witha pair of feather fans behind your 
ears,’ 


Sam Jones says, ‘‘Next to a pretty wo. 
man, llove a fast horse.’’ Wedon't. When we are 
Btxi toa pretty woman we want a siow horse—one 
of them kind that you have to bullda fire under to 
start bim, 


Wag: “That's a strange pair of scales 
you have there! Isuppose they are of the ambu- 
scade kind,** 

Grocer; ‘‘Ambuscade? What is that?’’ 

‘*Why, they lie in weight, as it were.*’ 


Wite: ‘You dance a great deal better 
than you did before we were married. Then you al- 
ways tore my dress in dancing, but you don't 
now,’' 

Husband: ‘‘Humph! Then I didn’t have io pay 
for it,** 


Purchaser: ‘‘ Rosenbaum, you told me 
this sult was fast colors, Look how it bas run.’’ 

Koeenbaum: ‘‘S'bellup me, Vatver Abraham, vot 
does the man vant? IL saidt does colors vas fast, unt 
deyrun, Do you dink dey oughter fly, or go by 
steam, or somedings like dot?’’ 


‘How does commerce between nations 
affect them?’’ was asked of a little irish girl in the 
geography class. 

“lt makes them cousins,’ she answered’ promptly. 
The geography said, *‘Commerce between nations 
brings them into close relations,’ 


A country couple, newly married, went 
to Coney Island last week, and the groom called for 
some wine. When asked what kind, he replied: 
**We want that kind of wine where the corks busts 
Out and the stuff begins to bile aud keepe a-bilin’ till 
yer git the worth of your money.’’ 


‘Johnony,’’ he whispered to her little 
brother, ‘‘did your sister get a note from we last 
night? It was written on pink paper.’’ 

‘IT think she must have got it,’* said JSobnony, 
‘“*cause when she came down to breakfast this 
morning her hair was done up in pink curi-pa- 
pers.’’ 


Advertiser: ‘I wish this advertisement 
piaced in some part of the paper where people will 
be sure to see it.’ 

Editor; ‘Yes, sir—yes, sir. 1 can put it right 
alongside of an editorial, if you wish.’’ 

Advertisers ‘‘Hem! Piease put it alongside of the 
base ball news, 


Mabel: ‘‘The man who marries me must 
bave a good big bank axcount.’’ 

Maud; ‘‘You don’t meam to say you will marry 
solely for money?’* 

Mabel: ‘No, not exactly; but if any one swears 
be loves mel shall require a deposit merely as an 
evidence of good faich. 


A man met an employe of his, an Irish- 
Man, on the stregt and stopped him with the ques- 
tion, had he heard the news. On Pat's replying, 
No," he said: 

‘The devil is dead,"’ 
Pat reached down into his pocket and handed the 
Mana quarter. 

**W hat is Zhat for?’* he asked. 

**Well,’* said Pat, ‘it's the custom in our coun- 
try to support the orphans when the parents die,'* 


“What! Moving out?’’ he exclaimed to 
& householder on Brush street who had a big van 
backed up to the door. 


**Yes,** 
**But this ion’t May 1.°* 
**I Know it,'? 
““How do you happen to move now?"’ 
Because the landlord wants bis rent. Times and 
S€4600 are nothing to me | move c 8 sary 
lam guided only by e principle. When the 
f the house begins t vs be )ace-scre ws 
to move itof® 1 vacate | know then tha 


ed of my society,’’ 
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SOARED aT 4 Watou.—For years a cer- 
tain Dr. Alien, @ Scottish physician, was 
surpected of being a wizird, an opinion 
which was considered all but confirmed 
when, in 1630, be provided himself with a 
silver watch of the regulation eize and 
siyle, 

Chancing to stop with a neighbor over 
night, and it being somewhat cold, he laid 
the watch near bis body and covered it 
with the bed quilts so that the obilly 
weatber should not affectthe works, Next 
morolng be arose rather abruptly and left 
the house without removing bis treasure 
from its cozy nest in the bed. 

in attending to the room the servani die. 
covered the “infernal chattering thing,’’ 
and immediately concluded that it must be 
the old doctor’s “familiar spirit,” conclu. 
sions which she bardly arrived at before 
she flew wiidly from the room, 

Other servants were oalied, and the 
whole array charged the ‘“‘ohattering thing” 
in the bed, Ciubs and tongs were treely 
used, but the case was strong and the thing 
still co’ attered defiantiy, © 

One of the girls, more courageous than 
the others, finally agreed that she would 
take the tongs and carry the thing to the 
moat and drown it, a proceeding fraught 
with danger, but at last decided upon. 

The others followed at a respectable din- 
tance with hoes, clubs and shovels, with 
which they proposed to pounce on the 
toning shouid it attempt to attack the heroic 
girl. 

When the old doctor returned for bis 
waich, he was informed of what bad been 
done, one of the servants leading the way 
to where the thing had been drowned. It 
was found banging on a bush ov the bank 
of the moat, 

The failure to beat or drown the thing tc 
deata fully convinced the servants that it 
was in reality the old wizard’s spirit, and 
they could not be persuaded to touch it. 

The siory is relaied to show whut rarities 
watches must have been even at that late 
period of the seventeenth century, 





Hos PITABLE GHEGS,-- Hospitality among 
the Gnegs (ia Tarkey) Is of the warmest 
kind. When aatranger is received into a 
house the entire party, supp!emeated by 
nelyhbors, gatber around a big fire in ibe 
centre of the floor, A sbeep is killed and 
roasted whole, this being @ special mark of 
favor among the wouptaineers, 

Every one sita upon the floor and eats 
witbout Knife or fork, 

Home-made beer aud various cakes help 
to mske Up a sumptuous Dill-of-fare, and 
after eating until not anotbey miouthiul can 
be put away, ove by one the gormwandisers 
drop cff to aleep. 

During tie teasing the women alt apart 
in the corner of tbe room, finding satistac. 
tion for their bunger 'n the repinapte, 

This cordiality, expressed to friendly 
Visitors, prevaile on every side, At the lit 
tle mo‘ssion houses the wonke see that a 
traveler's saddle bags are filled with bread, 
moutton, and a smal) skin of wine before re- 
suming tbe journey, and in the humble 
habitation the best at command iw freely 
offered, 

It may be a wretched and gloomy but, 
bare of windows, but the family will insist 
on giving up their bed and blankets, while 
they retire to some pen outaide, 

ASSURING THBIB SaFeTy.—Zoal in a 
good cause Is good, especially if it be ‘a 
zeal according to knowledge.” A highway 
surveyor in Germany was called upon to 
build a new road. He proceeded witb bis 
task in an industrious, methodical manner, 
and after much Jabor and painstaking, the 
road was staked out. 

It was Saturday night when part of tie 
work was finished, and before going home 
the surveyor called upn the mayor of the 
parisb. He explained what be had done, 
and added— ° 

“7 must ask you to see (hat the poles are 
pot sto.en over Sunday.” 

On Mondsy morning the surveyor was 
ready in good season to proceed with his 
job, but every stake had been carried off. 
He went in haste to the mayor’s house. 

‘Ou, yes,’’ said thet Intelligent pubdiic 
funcuionary; ‘I had them locked up for 
safety in the Town Hall!’ 

_—————— OS 

PaesenT HaPPiness.—IJf any one, In- 
steed of wasting bie time in repining at 
unfulfilied desires, will think frequently 
On the materials he possesses for present 
happiness, he will be astonished al their 
richness and number, 

Life iteelf, health, frienda, family, the 











ability to labor, the capacity to 6njoy, tne 
rj power to command certain forms of enjoy 

ment, the beauties of nature, an’ Of art, the 

delights of afiection, the cppor “ 


improvement, the power of sympatly an 








of help—these and many other biessings 
will occur to bim who is in search of them. 
Let him dwelt lovingly and gratefally 
upon tnese, let him weigh and consider 
bow to make the moat of them, oy neglect- 
ing noopportanity and shutting out noth- 
ing trom bis life that can brighten and in- 
vigorate it. 
I 

Sewaus on Lanp.—It is said that oon. 
stant application of sewage will corrupt 
the land. Experimenta over sixty or 
seventy years, and In some cases for two 
burdred years, diaprove this, as it js found 
tbat the sewage deposit is #0 small in thick- 
ness and is distributed so evenly that it at 
once becomes incorporated with the natural 
soil and loses all taint; the penetration of 
the sewage leaves all the solids in the first 
fow inches of porous soll, 

Theryg ia no wore corruption of the land 
witb sewage than with other manures, aa 
cxperience proven, 

ml 

Every circle of people met together for 
any object will prosper largely in propor. 
tion to the Individuality which each mem- 
bor of |t galos in bis solitary hours, He 
must bé 8 Man among Men; and true man 
hood can never be fully developed without 
the influences of society and solitude inter. 
acting and mutually benefiting each other, 

Benevolent Party—‘‘My man, don’t you 
think fishing is a cruel sport?” Fieterman 
—'Cruel? Well, I should say so, I have 
sat here six bourse, bave not had a bite ana 
em nearly eaten up by mosquitoes,” 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Sohools, Academies, &o. 
Wemate GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 


&c., trom all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonabie prices, 


We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balis and Excursion pur- 
es, which are noted for their fine execution, 

If this Paper ise mentioned we will send Iiliustra- 

tions of whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 


H.G. OESTERI.E &CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Ps. 





PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL EL 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good, Use 


in time. Sold by dre 


CONSUMPTION 





PEOPLE! WRIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
My ~ative & Inatruction for 6 atam pa. 

. LYNTON ark Place, New York 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 











DO Lae & CO., 


ee eT., 
Palladelphia. 

Premier Artists 

IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAREM VER- 
TILATING@G WiG@ and ELASTIC BAND 
rouUurEums. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen we 
my AR ye 


roR INCH BA, TOUF BBS AND SCALFS, 
No. L, of t us. 
0, i. From forehead bacs 
No, pag as far as bald. 
to neck. | No. 3 Uver furehead as 
No. & From ear wo ired 


over op. N 
Noe. From ont to ear the head. 
Eber oe =e s ready for saiea splendid 
as’ W 


wag" w Half 
ten 
Union. “Lever 
ion. Letters 
attention. 


rae any gee lly mane fac- 
odve 


= im the 
will re 
Bellard’s Herbanium Kxtrect tor 





the Hair. 
This preperation has pose manufactured and sold 
at Dol ‘efor the Gfty years, and ite merits 


are such -* while it tas never yet n advertised, 
the r 38 keeps steadily increasing. 
ane olinrd emorative Cream, to be 
conju a+ ~ the Herbantum whea 
the Hair le naturally dry 4 needs aa vil, 


Mrs, Kdmondson Gorter writes to Mesers Dollard 
& Uo,, to send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract tor the Hair. Mrs, Gorter has triea in vain to 
bale in Wagland, equal to it as a dressing for the 


hair in Englian 
MMS, EUMON DOON CORTKR, 
Usk Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov, @, ‘a. Norwich, Norfolk, England. 


TO MRS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut et., Phiia, 
I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium Exiract,’* and I do not 
know of any which equaie|( asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of ee hair. 
veer ie respectful % 
AKD Y KK, 

Kx-Member of © Sanson, bth Dietrict, 

NAVY PaY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 
Ihave used ‘‘Dollard's Hervanium Kxtract, or 
Yeaetable Hair Wash,'' regularly for upwarde of 
yours with areat advantage. My hair. from 
—a¥ y thinning, wae early restored, and has been 
jy Ay A by 4 in ite wonted thickness and strength. It 

Wash | have over used, 

A. . KUBBELL, U. 8. N. 
I have used constantly of more than twenty-five 
are, *‘Dollard's Herbenium,'' for removing dan- 
uffand Mot ag my hair, aleo for therelief of ner- 
youe head es. Lbave found ita delightful artic.e 
for the totlet, and Seorrelly testify to the virtues 

aimed forit, I would not be without it. 
JAMES K, CHANDLER, 

No, 306 Chestnut Street, 
Prepared only and for saic, wholosaie and retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO,, 
123 CH EXTN UT STREET, 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIK UUTTING axpD SHAVING, 
LADLS' awp CHILDKEN'S HAIK CUTTING, 
none but Practical Maie and Female Artiste Em- 
‘oy 








ans Seopa cud eek 


A MONTH Agenta Wanted. # be st sell- 
ingarticlesinthe world. laatmpie Pree, 
Address N. A. MAM SH, Detroit, Mich, 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


) INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,’ as it is cailed, or able to hum, whistie or sing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the fret time they have ever seen a planw or organ, yet If they Know 
so much as to whistie or hum 6 tane—eay ‘*‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,’' for instance—they 
can play it LMMEDIATELY, correctly aud with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as 
sistance of thisGQUIDKA, THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are Wo be played wilh both hands and 
in different keys. Thus the player has the full effect of the bassand treble clels, Wogether with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study, It will do nothing 
of the kind, Whatit cando, do welland WITHUUT FAIL ts W enable anyone understanding 
th« nature of atune or alr ion music Ww pley such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or WU, a bailf-nole or a 
quarter-note, @ sharp ora Gat, The Guide is placed on the instrumgnt, and the player, without 
reference W anything bul what hels shown by it todo, can inatew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does act and nev@ can supplant regular books 
of study, It will be of Incalculabie assistance Ww the player by ‘‘ear'' and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of alf- 
ferent character—th.s number of pleces being sent with each Gulde—the ear grows accustomed lo 
the sounds, and the flogers used to the position and touck of the keys. Ho, cflera very Uttle prac- 
Lice with the Guiue, it wi'l be easy to pick oul, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune tha. may be beard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn Dow to read the common sheet masic. But it will teac! 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how Ww learn a number of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY, A chlid if it can say i A, B, C'sand knuwses 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye''—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like W be able Ww do this, for thelr own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WESAY. Ite cheapoevs and useful- 
ness, Moreover, would make ita very good present to give & person, whether young oF oid, at 
Christmas. Almost every bome in the land hase plano, organ or melodeon, wherevus seldum more 
than one of the famliy can play. With Unis Gulde ip the house everybody can make more or less 


good use of thelr lnstrumenws. 


The Guide will be sent W any address, all postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CENTS (Post 
axe Stamps, 2°68, taken.) For Ten Cents ertra a music book. containing the words an: masic for leg 


gopuiar songs. will be sent with The Guide 


THE CQUIDE 


726 SANSOM S&T... 


A0Ul cee 


MUSIC CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 








The latest French fashions are curiousand 
quaint. For inatance, al paca dresses of gray 
and brown, with huge scarlet, blue and 
wreen velvet sleeves. What could be more 
“bizgerre?’’ 

A lew years ago such costumes wouid be 
called fancy dress ones, Then there are 
bolero mantles glittering with gold trim- 
ings not much larger than an immense alls 
kerchie! wrapped sround the wearer in 
meantille fashion, 

At garden parties young ladies weer ini- 
menke bate end plumes, or gaudy dresses 
laced up and down the skirt with fancy 
string iacers, and the coquettiah ocraage 
laces upon the right or lef side of the 
weerer, 

Moat exquisite fabrics are used for these 
robes, | saw one of yeliow ‘chiffon,”’ with 
a Lanoer drapery of rich yellow eilk, bor- 
dered with fringe of amber drops, 

A costume for tbe Grand Prix—which al- 
ways comes on a Sunday (and it generally 
rains, but every society lady will brave tiie 
elements to show ber robe, made for the 
occasion) —waes of cream crepe de Ubine 
with bands of gold gimp isid on above the 
hewn of the dress, the sash ends to the skirt 
decorated with golden tassela, 

The large bet was fat in shape and o! 
yellow orepe shirred overa golden trame, 
while a border of deep filmy lace hung 
around the border, and feathers of the deep- 
est canary yellow sparkied with diamond 
dust, 

Capotes are airy fantasiosn, 1 will give 
you @ recipe for making one. Take two 
butte: files, pinion one down in front of the 
bat frame, cover the bonnet with ivy leaves 
(they are prettiost green and quite natura! 
looking), put a large butterfly to tne back 
of the crown and add two narrow strings — 
you bave only Ww tle—and le voila the bon. 
net! 

A pretty opera cloal will be more diffi 
cultto obtain, The gold brocade ones reach 
just below the waist, there are no sleeves, 
but a sleeve piece stending bigh up on the 
shouders and a deep frill of lace goes ali 
around the garment, 

The Ducbess eveultug shoe le of green sa- 
tin and bas golden Leela; the prettiest house 
sioe je made of bronze, tied on the instep 
with scarlet velvet. The Dorothy slipper 
is of magnolia green, and there isa name- 
loss shoe exhibited at a St, Honore shop, 
of a peculiar spade ‘of red, lacéd up the 
front in such # wanner as to show a dalnty 
lace hose, Two tones of color in one dreas 
must find favor, as it le the mode. Sleeves 
are iaced at the side or at the wrist, Km- 
broideries become more expensive ard ela 
borate. Black grenadine is woven with in 
tricate fowers and intended to be worn with 
bright sashes, 

‘Acolinne’’ is a fabric resembling poplin 
and the shades of old pink or of cedarwood 
pink are moet desirable. 

Toe Paris cape has a sbirt front in green 
velvet covered with gimp work in various 
snades of “Copbophore,’” The sleeves of 
lace toucn the elbow, and tasce! orpamenis 
droop at each side, The parasols for the 
race, (he Grand Prix, are most elaborate. 
Poppies and corp dowers ramble upons white 
crepe, and the handle is entirely covered 
by a huge bow. Green crepe finds an af 
finity with yellow ailk, and black lace 
fluted over # ekeleton frame bas an im- 
mense bow of acarlet velvet, 

The hendlos are of Borseshoe knots witb 
giiitering steel nall-béads or round crystal 
knobs, in which demure Waltham clock 
{faces peep. 

1 can't aay watches; they are #0 open-faced 
large and cheap, lam wid that the hats 
and fans will be dedecked with flowers and 
that the robes worn will be gay enough for 
a dinner or bal, occasion, 

The most exquisite robe will be worn by 
the artiste of the theatre, A bet is now 
made at the Jockey Club that Blanche 
Piereon, of the Comedie Francaise, will 
have the most oosrect turn-gut and most 
handsome robe. 

Jewoiry is really cooing out of date and is 
not ueed in the Summer season, Old seal 
rings can be purchased very cheaply, and 
to be in fashion one single tiny ring appears 
on the little Ginger, 

When I say out of date, I mean for per- 
sonal use, and is used instead on the ropes 
or even the bonnet, bul the hands are free 
and the bangles no longer shackle the 
wrists, 

Anklets are new; they are goid bracelets 
which clasp around the ankle, and garters 
are of solid gold banda, really comfortable 
for \he wearer, 

Since Dame Grundy whispered that the 
Duke of Edinburg wears @ tiny golden 
bracelet high abowe the elbow, ladies are 

betrothed lovers to have one 
worn, Whiob, ia cage of a ‘‘mal 


na ig thelr 


made and 
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entendu,"’ is never to be cast aside, but re- 
main a Oxture. 

1 beard this gossip from Boucheron, the 
jeweler in the Palais Royal, who farnishes 
royalty with all their diamonds end prec. 
jous atones, and he showed me a least a 
dozen to choose from. 

They are wade with tbree springs, so as 
not to retard the movement of the arm, and 
fasten with a padiock and key, or are ri- 
veted ontbearm. Why not haadcufis? 

Narrow volvets are employed for neck 
bands, and at the back they are pinned ina 
V sbepe with a tiny carierpiliar or a email 
June bug. 

One of the newest ways of making a ekirt 
ia to pleat it in two or three wide single 
pleate turning towerds the front, and begin- 
ning where the fulness of the back ends, 

From the constant use at present of dou- 
bie-widtb materials, most of the skirts look 
as if they were pleated up from one uncut 
piece, which indeed is really the case. 

But thie will make dressmaking at home 
rather more difficult, as the draping requl- 
ree quite a trained and skilful band, 

But now tbat the dreas-stands are #0 mo- 
derate in price, this diMoulty should be re. 
duoed toa minimuw, and ready madeskirts 
oan be purcbased at such a cheap rate that 
the bod!ices seem to be of more importance, 

The newest sleeves show no idea of 
lessening in sise at the shoulder, and they 
increase in tightness at the elbow, and down 
to the wrist are often so tight as to need 
buttoning up, to allow the arm space to 
enter, 

Of couree witb mantles and jackets there 
ie much discomfort, bat to that we sheil 
have to get aceustomed, as | hear that all 
our cottons and thin silks are to be made in 
this etyle, and that it ie not improbable that 
the sleeves of cotton gowns will be of soft 
silke, and the sleeves of the surebs and 
pongees of vei vet. 

The newest sleeves are cut ip one, not an 
upper or an under, but a shape that looks 
like a very ancient gigot, or ‘leg of mutton 
sleeve,”’ 

Moat of the newest sleeves have the full 
side, mounted on a plain lining, so that the 
folds can be easily made to ait gracefully 
by tacking them down with invisible attt- 
ches, Bodices have uot such pronounced 
peaks in front as they had, some of them 
being quite of the ‘basque’’ order, 

There are many bodioces full in front and 
full bebind, and fastening under the left 
arm, being buttoned reund the armhole and 
up the shoulder, the band of the dreas but- 
toning there likewiss, The seamless boai- 
oes and polonsises are likely to be « great 
succes, and are very becoming to slight fi- 
gures, They are rather troublesome to 
make, however, and should be cut on the 
bias, 

Amongst the new revivals are spotted 
materials; not the large spots that were 
worn a few years ago, but small ones not 
larger than a sixpence, which are generally 
acoom panied by some otber pattern, such 
as Chine flowers; rings of various shapes, 
round or oval, and spots and stripes are 
found in comboiation. Piaidse are to be 
found both in woollen materials and oot- 
tons, the latter especially in sephyre. 

The plaids measure about two inches in 
size, and are of the brightest colors, several 
colors being mixed together. Such bright 
hues were never seen, i think, mixed toge- 
ther in cottons before the appearance of this 
suminer’s inaterfals, 

Then there are indistinct plaids of very 
pale bues in cottons, and also the bordered 
materials, lace and embroidery imitations, 
as well as braiding, which have been used 
in woollens, and are prod aced in cottons. 

Tue surabs and other soft silks seem to 
be generally in floral designs with linea; 
white designs on colors being the rule, 





Odds and Ends, 
ON VARIOUS SUBJ BOTS OF INTEREST, 


Chocolate Biscusls —Whiak the whites of 
two eggs to a stiff froth; mix In lightly two 
and a balf ounces of grated chocolate, one 
and a balf ounce of fine flour, and one 
ounce of caster sugar. Drop the mixture 
in emall beaps on a sheet of paper, and 
bake for a few minutes in a brisk oven. 

Stuffing for Roast Hare.—Two ounces of 
beef suet finely obopped, three ounces of 
bread-crumba, one tablespontul altogether 
of thyme, parsley, bay leaves, a littie basil 
and marjoram—all finely chopped; season 
with pepper and ealt, and moisten with 
three eggs. Fasten a well greased paper 
over the bare before roasting it, and tnuat 
will prevent ite becoming hard on the out- 
side: and it should be basied very fre. 
quently wher cooking. 

Piah Puddi 


Savory ig.— Boll four or five 








lemon juice, and some chopped parsley, 
little pepper and salt’ Lay somes slices of 
egg in the bottom of a pie dish, pour over 
them some maitre-d’bote!l sauce, place a 
layer of cold romaine of white Sab above 
the eggs, then again a leyer of eggs and 
sauce, and so on in aiternate layers till the 
dish is full. Cover with pastry or a pie- 
dish c.ver and bake. When the pudding 
is cooked, have ready some hot maitre- 
d'hote! sauce, remove the crust or cov2r, 
and mask the top with the sauce, 

Tapioca Fruit Pudding.—One ball-cap 
of tapioce soaked overnight in one quart of 
oold water. In the morning cover the bot- 
tom of the baking-dish with any kiud of 
fruit either bottled or fresh; sweeten -:he 
tapioca with one balf-cup of sugar, add s 
little salt and nutmeg, pour over the fruit, 
and bake one bour, Serve with saace, 

Nweetbreads —Parboil the sweetbreads 
and let them get cold; then cut them into 
pleoes about three-quarters of an toch thick, 
dip them in the yelk of an egg, then in 
some fine bread.crambs—spice, iemon peel, 
aud sweet berbs may be added. Put some 
butter into a frying-pan; when it boils, put 
in the sweetbreads and fry them a fine 
brown, Garnish with parsley, and serve 
with musbroom or tomaw ketcaup, or 
melted butter. 

Tomato Marmalade, — Pee) ripe tomatoes, 
cut them into small plecea, and boll till 
weil done; rub through a sieve, and add one 
cup of sugar for exch cup of tomatoes, 
Boil forty minutes, then pour into smell 
jars. 

Sheep's Hiead,—Bone the head anc take 
out the brains and put them both into strong 
salt and water fora day or two, changing 
the water twice adsy. Tuentake the head 
out of the water and rinse it well, tie it up 
in a cloth, put it into a saucepan, cover it 
with coid water, add plenty of sliced ve- 
getablew, a bunch of herba, a few pepper- 
corns, and a little salt, Let the water come 
to the boil gently, and be careful to remove 
any scum that inay rise to the tp; let the 
head aimmer gently from two and u half 
to three hours, When the head is quite 
tender, take it up, remove the cloth, lay the 
head fiat on adisb, season it with pepper, a 
littie finely-chopped eschalot, and parsley, 
Place another diel on the top with a weight 
on it, and let the bead remain anti! quite 
cold; then cut it into pieces aboat two in- 
ches long und balf an ioch wide, dip them 
in ouiier, and fry till a nice golden color, 

Turnip Puree —Take six large turnips, 
peel, siice thin, and boil in salted water un- 
til sufficienly cooked; then drain in a ocol- 
ander, and afterwards rub through a tine 
sieve, Place the pulp thus ovtained in a 
saucepan, mix with it a tablespontul of 
flour, a seasoning of salt, pepper, and grated 
nutmeg, a good slice of butter, and a tea- 
cupfal of rich milk. Stir over the fire an- 
til thoroughly hot, then serve as req uired— 
say, with beef or mutton. 

Bacon and Potatoes Curnish Way.—Cut 
the rashers of bacon rather smal!; fry them 
as usual, tossing 'n with them at the last 
some rougbly-cbopped cold potatoes, till 
the latter are quite hot and browned. An- 
other way ie to fry the bacon, remove it 
from the pan, and fry in the latter some 
roughly-chopped potatoes; pile them on a 
hot dish, brown witb a bot shovel or in 
front of the fire, and serve with the rashers 
on the top. in both cases the potatoes 
should be highly seasoned with pepper aud 
salt. 

Bread-and-Apple-Pudding.—Butter a tin 
kettie or moula; covertbe bottom with 
slices of stale buttered bread; cover this 
with tart apples cut in thin siices, with a 
grating of nutmeg or a little cinnamon; 
then add anotber layer of bread and apples, 
and so continue until you have the mould 
two-thirds fall, Cover it and stand it in a 
kettle witb eufticient boiling water to steam 
for one bour, Serve with caramel sauce 
made thus. Put acup of milk, an ounce of 
chocolate, s half-cup of brown sugar, and 
two tablesponfui® of golden sirup on to 
boll; boil and stir until about the thickness 
of tavie sirup; take from the fire, add a tes- 
spoonful of vanilla, and serve hot. This 
also wakes a delicious sauce for apple- 
dumplings. 

Macaroni a I’ Italienne.—Stew the macs- 
roni slowy in broth, and then mix it with 
a good puree of tomatoes seasoned with red 
pepper aud a smal! quantity of cnillies. 

Hedgehoy Cake.—Scald and peel a quarier 
of a pound of sweet-almonds, cut them into 
spikes lengthwise: place a large stale spon- 
ge-cake in a giass dish, and stick the a!l- 
monds all round to the edge of the dish, 
about oneinch apart. Meke a custard of 
the yeikes of three eggs and half a pint of 

milk; sweeten, and flavor with a few 
drops of slmond; pour into tue disn. 


@gg* bard aad cut intoalicga Prepare some Turke ggs.--Tbhe egg of the turkey 
white sauce with fish-stock or with water,‘| excels all others for al! culinary purposes 
four, batter or cream, a good scueeze of | making most delicious custerds and cakes. 





Cenfidential Correspondents, 


Dora.—If the young gentleman really 
wantseto make your acquaintance in s proper man- 
ner, be will not hesitate to have an introduction to 
your friends, 

P. M.—To cieanse gold lace, prepare a 
strong soap-latber by boiling one ounce of vellow 
soap in one quart of water and well stirring (iil dis- 
solved, Add tea-spoonful of turpentine, aad dip 
and work tbe lace init while as bot as tLe band will 
bear; then rinse in hot water and dry. 


Res.—The sparrow is said to batch out 
from four to five broods in s season, with an average 
of about Ove birds in a nest; and and ingenious indi- 
vidual bascalculated that under the most favorabie 
conditions the progeny of apsir of sparrows would 
in ten years amount to over 25 000 000 birds, 


A. O. M.—Bus ing new pieces is always 
ratuer expensive work; for clever girls master very 
bard music at first sight nuwadays, Try to scrape 
acquaintance with one or two other pupils, and con- 
trive an exchange, s0 that a few of you may buy ulf- 
ferent pieces, and thus gain a variety of practice, 


J.C, A.—A little powdered potash thrown 
into rat holes will drive away the rodents that are so 
annoying in cellar or kitchen; cayenne pepper will 
have the same effect on rateand cockroaches, and 
a mouse will never guaw through a piece of cotton 
sprinkled with cayenne that is stuffed into his 
bole, 

Romanog —Nothing is absolutely for- 
gotten, unless the memory is impaired by years or 
some physical cause,as sometimes happens. The pas- 
sionate love you speak of may die, and you may come 
to laugh at your folly in connection with it, bat the 
image of the person willnot be wholly effaced from 
your mind, 


BABETTH,.—1 There is bo sét age for 
young people to begin to think of each other as lov- 
cre; tbe event must depend on 60 many things. 2, 
‘Toere ia no harm in a gentieman escorting you home 
frow any piace, if it is witb your parents’ knowledge 
and approval. No young girl should speak los man 
who is vot acquainted with her friends. 


KeabDgeR.—Tbe six breeds of turmeys in 
the UL aited States are known ae the bronze, the Nar- 
Tagauset, while, black, bull, slate, The largest of 
the bronze turkeys, raised priocipally in Khode 
Island and North Sconipgton, in Connecticut, attain 
forty-five pounds in wels bt when two years vid, The 
yearlings, more tender, usually weigh about twenty- 
five pounds, Tbe Narragansets are nearly as large, 


NiaimMa.—a very simple method of tn. 
ducing sleep in cases of persistent insomnia, and one 
that bas succeeded where inany drugs bave failed, is 
simply lo admluister a woderate amount of warm 
liquid food before the pa.ient goes to bed. This 
diverts the blood from the brain to the abdominai 
organs and takes awaytoe cerebral excilement that 
precludes sicep. 


E, Howagkp,.—You are doing wrong to 
keep on scraplog the deformed nall that came after 
the accident to your finger. Leave it alone; only 
Just trimming the edge with sharp scissors when it 
getsetoo long, andit will, in time, assume a better 
shape. If it threatens to crow into the flesh at ihe 
side, you should apply tou your nearest hospital, 
and the doctor there will suop rectify the condl- 
tlon, 


Ong SOLIOITING.—Do not think about 
yourself, Take our word forit that the people who 
you think arecriticizing you bave quite sufficient to 
doifthey miud their own business. You should 
quletly criticize them, and thus relieve your own 
mind. Lonottry tosay anything clever, People of 
moderate ability become popular and very charming 
ifthey alwaye endeavor to say what is kind, Ciever- 
ness counts for very little, 


M. E. EF. aske:—‘'Whatis Lethe? I re 
ceived a letter from a friend, who writes, ‘I think 
you have drunk of the waters of Lethe, so faras I am 
concerned * What did be meanY'’ He meant that 
you bad forgotten bim, Lethe is one of the fabled 
rivers of ihe Hades of mythology. The souls of the 
departed drank ofthis river of oblivion and forgot 
alltbey had lived through—the joy aud sorrow, the 
love and hate of the world above, 


F. W. H.—Monutb gum or giue ie eesen. 
tially good gelatine, with alittle sugaror glycerine 
added to keep it easily soluble, A good gum which 
keeps for a fair time if well corked when notin use ts 
easily made from gum-arabic, dissolvedin water, 
well settied, poured off from chips, &c., anda drop 
or two of oll of cloves added to prevent mildew, The 
following is also first-rate; Glue, best pale, two 
pounds, wuler one quart; soak in the cold water 
twenty-four bourse, and then heat in a stoneware pot 
io a saucepan Of bolling water. When all dissolved, 
add nliric acid sp.gr 1°3357 ounce. When cold bottle 
for use. 


ZseRO,—1. The war-game you have seen 
advertised is like a very learned and elaborate cari- 
cature of chess, The pieces represent infantry, cal- 
vairy, artillery, engineers, and so forth; the num- 
bers are arbitrarily attached to each piece, and the 
movements represent marches, charges, processes of 
entrenchment, andso forth, One officer plants in- 
fantry aod guns On aspot suppossed to represent a 
Lill; an attacking force holds the defenders of the en- 
trenchments on the front, while other pieces are 
moved 80 as to Tepresentaturnisg movement, The 
umpires take note of each player's dispositions, and 
they score points just asthe judges doin sparring 
matches. lfone cfficer allows overwhelming num- 
bers to be concentrated againsta weak place in his 
lines, that givesa mark against him, andsoon. The 
wame is Very pretty; but we do not think much o! its 
practical value. 


VeRITAS.—Such quarrels are not uD- 
usual; and you seem tohave been nosgtoo prudent, 
When agirl of eighteen finds that aer Riner inteads 
to marry again, she is not likely to feel very friendly 
towards the proposed stepmother. Kaowlag, as you 
did, that the man had grown-upchbildrea, you should 
have ceased visiting him, Every kindoesg that you 
showed lo the boy and girl was doubtiess @isunder- 
stood, and the scandaimongers of course declared 
that you were laying traps forthe poor innocent 
man. Somehow or other an elderly wiaower who 
goes out of Dis way to thrust bis attention on a lady 
is aiways described as a barmiess deluded lamb, 
whilie the woman to whom he pays court isa desiga- 
ing Jezebel. Then the children are converted into 
objects of pity; and, ifthe unhappy woman is finally 
lem pled into marriage, she is probably ostracized for 


atime Dy allthe aeighbore, while her step-chlidren 
lead bera troublesome ile, Dv pot think of the man 
aby mvure;, be ls onlyan eiveriy diri—anad we do no 
know of any more detesiabie reature tou bav 
wasted mact me, tryto secure remainder 





your le Irom misery 
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